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An edecated Miao woman uédvell the pupils of four Chuan 
Miao schools. Before 1921 there were no schools among the Chuan 
Miao. Under the English Methodist Mission there are now fourteen 


junior primary schools and one senior primary school among the 
Chuan Miao. | 
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A Chuan Miao school ames and the —" of four — ‘Miao 
schools. David C. Graham is standing near the center. These 
schools are under the English Methodist Mission at Chaoyung, 
Yunnan. 
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EDITORIALS 


WORLD SURVEY OF MISSION WORK 
THE CHURCH IN THE FIELD 


The date of the next meeting of the International Missionary 
Council to be held in Madras is fast approaching. The fact that this 
Conference is to be held in the Far East is significant. For one thing 
it means that we have reached a new phase in mission work. The 
period to which some are inclined to refer in terms of “missionary 
imperialism,” of “occupation” and of “conquest,” is fast passing. The 
topics for this Conference and the nature of the preliminary studies 
bear out this statement. We are fast reaching the stage where we 
think not so much in terms of the world conquest of foreign missions 
as in terms of a world fellowship of Christian churches. We have 
the relationship of younger and older churches. This represents a 
real advance. Yet we have not progressed beyond the point where 
we still speak of the “Church on the field,” by which we mean the 
indigenous churches which have grown up in connection with foreign 
missions. As an actual fact these younger churches are in various 
ways still more or less dependent on the older churches. The en- 
couraging feature is that-they are growing up and are advancing 
toward equality of status and responsibility. This is one of the 
outstanding impressions one gets as he studies the statistics and the 
interpretative articles in the recently published volume entitled, 
“Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church.”* 


*Obtainable from the Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, 140 Peking Road, 


Shae 
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LINES OF PROGRESS 


Numerical. First the Survey shows that there has been en- 
couraging numerical progress. ‘Prof. Latourette in his very helpful 
study entitled “The Church on the Field” points out the rate of 
progress during the last century and also during the 13 years since 
the publication of the World Missionary Atlas in 1925. We learn that 
in India communicants have almost trebled in the present century. 
There has been a 50% increase in numbers in the last twelve years. 
‘' In Negro Africa the communicants have multiplied five-fold in the 
century and have more than doubled in the past thirteen years. The 
present number stands at about 2,000,000, which means that seven 
out of every hundred are now Christians, one half being Protestants 
and one half Catholics. In the Philippines the number has nearly 
trebled in the last thirteen years, bringing the present number to 
about 190,000. Japan shows a five-fold increase in the century, or 
a total of about 200,000. Korea has had an astonishing increase of 
seventy-fold in. the last thirteen years, and Burma séventy-five. China 
has increased five-fold in the century, showing almost a 40% increase. 
The comparative figures for China since 1908 are as follows: 


These figures for the as ula are very encouraging and 
furnish a basis for real thankfulness to God. But, as Prof. Latourette 
points out, we need to remember that the rate of growth of the 
Church has not kept pace with the rate of increase of population. 


Financial. The survey does not give «.s comparative figures on 
growth in gifts. but some totals for the year, while representing a 
recession from former years due to the depression and other causes, 
still reveal the magnitude of the missionary task in terms of 
financial involvements. We find that in 1935-36 over thirty million 
($30,938,450) U. S. dollars were appropriated by sending societies in 
the West. Of this one-half went to the support of missionaries. In 
the same year there was a total income from the field of over twenty- 
eight million ($28,738,790) U.S. dollars. Of this sum over eleven 
million ($11,358,644) is listed under Educational and nearly six 
million ($5,865,061) under Medical. The figures for China, based on 
partial returns, are as follows: total appropristion from western 
missionary societies U. S. $6,826,298, of which abcut half went for 
support of missionaries, total income on the field.-U. S. $4,916,131, 

of which $2,067,943 is listed under Educational and $1,641,214 

under Medical. The commercially minded are impressed with the 
relatively high place of missionary work in terms of investments, 
but to those with deeper insight these figures are symbolic of an 
incalculable amount of religious, educational and philanthropic service. 
The financial side is only incidental to the fellowship in sacrificial 
giving of time and energy, of heart and mind, on the part « those 
who have heard the call of God to this work, 
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Leadership. This represents one of the aspects of the growth 
of the Christian movement which is most encouraging. In Church 
work, Prof. Latourette points out that, while there has been a 
decrease in the number of women and unordained men workers, there 
has been a marked increase in the number of ordained men. This 
reveals a trend away from mission-supported workers to unpaid 
workers and locally supported ordained men. This is taken to in- 
dicate an increase in the quality of leadership. Especially in Japan 
the large proportion of such ordained clergy in comparison with other 
countries is marked and this is attributed to the fact that in Japan 
the churches are far on the way to independence of the churches 
of the Occident. 


Depth of Spiritual Life. This is one of the intangibles that 
cannot be set forth in statistical tables. Yet not only from the 
interpretative articles but from information in general and first-hand 
observation we are led to believe that in recent years the younger 
churches have meade real progress in spiritual growth. When the 
depression hit missionary support some feared it would have a 
very discouraging effect on the younger churches. The fact is that 
where external support was cut off or reduced the churches have 


felt themselves thrown back on God and their own resources. The. 


result has been deeper spiritual consecration and more sacrificial 
giving of both time and money. It was out of this experience that 
one of the missionaries at the annual conference of the Fellowship 
of Missionaries in Japan stated that it was better to have too little 
rather than too much money in mission work. Recently one of the 
leading Chinese pastors in Shanghai remarked that he believed we 
were on the verge of a great spiritual awakening and forward move- 
ment in China—this in spite of the war! The same pastor stated 
that they were out to challenge well-to-do Chinese Christians to 
consecrate their wealth to the work of evangelism, following the 
example of a wealthy layman who has given, and is giving, largely to 
Chinese home missions, to a foundation for a Bible Institute and 
forward evangelism, and to the Shanghai Christian Broadcast. This 
type of self-support and self-initiative, especially marked in Japan, 
is an index of deeper spiritual life and consecration. 


Growth in Bible Distribution 

Another striking revelation from this Survey is the growth in 
Bible distribution. Dr. E. W. Smith has given us a helpful survey 
on this aspect of our work. He says, “the first impression is one 
of astonishment at the enormous increase revealed in most fields.” 
He points out that in China the sale of scriptures, including portions, 
steadily increased from 1,250,000 in 1903 to 2,600,000 in 1911, again 
to 6,203,000 in 1925 and 8,764,000 in 1935. In Korea the sale of 
New Testaments jumped from 2,000 in 1903 to 62,300 in 1938, being 
a 3,015% increase. In Africa increase of sales for the same period 
went up by 1,177%. The figures for sales of the complete Bible in 
1938 are 22,800 for Japan, 78,100 for China (including Manchuria), 
38,500 for India and Burma, and 191,800 for Africa. In Russia we 
have a different story. In 1903 the British and Foreign Bible Society 
sold 489,000 volumes, but in some recent years not a single copy. 
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The number of versions for Bible portions has increased from 611 
in 1908 to 1,002 in 1938, and for full Bibles from 124 to 178 for the 
same period. This is a most encouraging record. “The entrance of 
Thy word giveth light.” alae 


CHINA 


Dr. E, C. Lobenstine contributes an article on China. In re. 
viewing the statistics, he notes that whilst in China itself there is 
a move towards church union yet the older churches still have a 
divided approach. In 1938 one hundred and thirty-two missionary 
societies are working in China. 


Regarding the number of Christian workers employed, it shows 
a considerable decrease from the figures of 1935 and three factors 
are stated as being responsible: (a) the effects on Christian schools 
and teachings resulting from Communist influence of a decade ago. 
(b) the rising standards for the employment of Biblewomen and 
other evangelistic workers, and (c) last but not least, the depression. 


Regarding the missionary body, ever sinc2 1930 the figure has 
remained fairly stationary around 6,000, of which about sixty per- 
cent. are women. 


_ He notes that in 1935 the Ministry of Education alloted to the 
twelve registered Christian colleges $265,000 out of a total of $720,000 
set aside for thirtv-one private higher educational institutions. In 
Christian middle schools the number of students has increased during 
the past decade from 25,597 to 43,879. Also there has been an 
increase in the percentage of girls in Christian middle schools. A 
most marked advance in recent years has been in the field of higher 
education. Not only has the total number of students increased 
but also today we find that 27% of all students in the Christian 
colleges are women. “The higher education of women have been 
greatly stimulated by regulations of the Ministry of Education re- 
quiring that all registered universities be co-educational.” 


In regard to medical work, Dr. Lobenstine notes that the number 
of dispensaries has risen from 496 to over 594 in the last ten years, 
reflecting a recent tendency to extend the extramural services of 
the hospitals, especially in rural areas. There has- also been an 
encouraging increase in the number of Chinese doctors serving on 
the staffs of mission hospitials. Here again we find that women are 
taking an active part, it being noted that 28.7% of medical students 
are women. Moreover, there has been a rapid rise in the nursing 
profession. “The Missionary Atlas of 1935 reported 320 qualified 
nurses. Today in mission hospitals alone there are 1,656 qualified 
nurses and 3,955 student nurses, of whom a large majority are 
young women. During the past few years nursing has become an 
honourable profession for educated Chinese women. This achieve- 
ment is in the main the result of the conception of women’s place 
in society, developed through Christian girls’ schools and the character 
of the foreign nurses.” 

Undoubtedly, Christian schools and Christian hospitals have been 
making progress in several directions during the last decade, and 
their indirect influence—apart from the direct contact—has been 


| 
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inestimable. However, we must guard against the danger in believing 
that progress is automatic and inevitable. These figures should 
lead to a sincere and unbiassed heart-searching on the part of all, 
to enquire why the churches are apparently lagging behind the 
schools and the hospitals. 


EDUCATION 


Dr. E. W. Wallace, in commenting on the statistics relating to 
elementary and secondary education, notes that the greatest con- 
trast between the schools of 1938 and those of 1903 is in the im- 
provement in the educational efficiency. He notes that during the 
past fifteen years a number of surveys of mission education have 
been carried out by experts, as it is being recognized that for the 
Christian effectiveness of the school the training provided in the 
schools must be of the highest standard possible. “Of even greater 
importance to the life of the church is the increased attention that 
is being given to methods of religious education.” Turning to the 
matter of teachers, he notes that many national teachers have received . 
their teaching training in institutions under mission direciion. Also 
the character of our Christian schools is being determined more and 
more by the men and women nationals on the staffs. 


In the comments on higher education, Dr. Francis Wei draws 
attention to the importance of Christian higher education in the 
educational program of China. “To educate one out of every seven 
future leaders of the Chinese people is certainly a rare privilege and 
a heavy responsibility.” 

Are we realising how heavy this responsibility is? Are we 
forgetting that ten years ago several of the opponents of Christianity 
had studied in our Christian schools and colleges? Are we honestly 
adopting extra and special programs to meet the needs of the national! 
crisis? Are we always emphasizing quality before quantity? 


MEDICAL WORK 


Dr. Edward Hume stresses the significance of the following: 
(a) an increasing use of nationals on hospital staffs (b) rising stand- 
ards of professional work (c) use of educational opportunities (d) 
numerical advance, (e) increasing responsibility assumed by the 
younger churches. 

He believes that one important step in the future will be found 
in the growth of the undertaking of responsibility for the hospital 
work by church synods. As usual Dr. Hume looks at things with 
a broad viewpoint and notes two needs that deserve attention. “One 
is the development of move pioneering in the matter of the Christian 
witness through medicine. We are on the threshold of a great 
opportunity here. Trained men and women are needed to undertake 
the religious. aspect of.a hospital’s ministry. They must be persons 
who can bring a vital message to the patient in his spiritual need 
and who can give it with knowledge of his mental state and his social 
background. A second need is that we have fuller information in 
our reports hereafter regarding the social and economical factors in 
the Christian medical enterprise.” 
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The war has brought our Christian hospitals to the attention 
of thousands who otherwise might not have had such contact. Let 
us see to it that in this significant opportunity, our evangelistic 
program in the hospital is keeping pace with the medical program. 


WORLD CONFERENCES 


In Bievres, near Paris, from August 2nd to 6th there was held 
a meeting of sixty youth leaders from twenty-three countries to 
formulate further plans for the World Conference of Christian Youth 


to be held in Amsterdam from July 24th to August 2nd, 1939. These 


delegates represented the various youth organizations of the Churches 
as well as national Christian youth movements not under direct 
Church auspices and a number of the world Christian youth move- 
ments, including the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., the World’s Student Chris- 
' tian Federation, the Youth Group of the Faith and Order Movement, 
etc. This conference, following those of Oxford, Edinburgh and 
Madras, should be very helpful in directing the thinking of Christian 
young people to the special implications for themselves of the issues 
which the preceding Conferences have discussed. 


Delegates from China attended this preparatory meeting and 
it is expected that next summer a good delegation will be secured 
to represent the Christian youth of China. 


Other world youth conferences were held this summer on a 
small scale, such as the meeting of the General Committee of the 
World Student Christian Federation and a mountain camp conference 
under the auspices of the W.S.C.F. held in Switzerland. A meeting 
of the World’s Council of the Y.W.C.A. was held in Canada early 
in September. In these and in similar meetings China has had 
representation. In spite of the hostilities it is truly amazing how 
the Christian movement in China can maintain close links with 
. movements abroad fulfilling their sense of responsibility in the Church 
Universal. These meetings have also been helpful in promoting 
in foreign lands clearer understanding of the great implications of 
the struggle now going on in the Far East. Although it is not easy 
to be optimistic at the present time, yet we can be sure that the 
closer binding together of Christian believers throughout the world 
is of paramount importance to the life of the Church in each country 
as well as to the bringing in of a new world order. In 1937 some 
people were apt to consider the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
as meetings that were not of particular concern to the individual 
Church member. However, as we see that world conferences of 
other organizations such as the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A. and other 
youth groups are following on and benefiting from the accumulation 
of group thinking, we begin to see the emergence of a greater con- 
sciousness that the Church is a universal body. Let us take courage 
from the fact that such conferences are covering various areas 
in our Christian program and reaching various strata of our Christian 
community. The proposed World Council of Churches is certainly 
a proof that the best minds in our national bodies are desirous of 
promoting closer union, firmly believing that the world needs more 
desperately now than ever before the full gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Madras in the Light of History 
LIN PU-CHI 


UCH thought has been given to the Madras Conference by 
Christian people in all lands in the past year or so, and as 
the time of meeting draws nearer, still more intensive think- 
ing and preparation is done. The present article tries to 
discuss Madras, or world-wide approach to the Christian movement 
in the light of history, and see what history has in store to guide 
us in this conference. 

To start with, we need perhaps a little apology for choosing the 
subject. History is by no means a popular subject in this scientific 
age of ours. A teacher or professor of history is usually one with 
bushy beard and hoary hair. Books on history are not favoured by 
publishers as they are usually not ‘good sellers’. When a manuscript 
on “The First Five General Councils” was offered to the Church 
Literature Committee of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui for publica- 
tion, there was some doubt as to the advisability of publishing such a 
book for obvious reasons. The modern age is like a petulant youth 
who mocks at every thing grand-mother says. Yet, the typical 
Chinese mind has great reverence for history, for “by using history 
as a mirror, one may know the principles of the rise and fall of a 
state.” History has sustained the ship of state of China up to now, 
and will surely vindicate her further existence in the future. 

It is sometimes argued that Christianity is a revolutionary re- 
ligion, whose outlook is in the present and future. She has no use 
for the past. The past is a fetter that hinders progress, and entang- 
les her in her forward march. .Nothing is farther removed from 
truth than this. Christ Himself was immensely fond of historic 
associations. He enjoyed the fellowship of Moses and Elijah, He was 
well versed in the law and prophets. “I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil”, that is the Christian spirit. The central theme of His 
teaching, the Kingdom of God, is grounded in the social and spiritual 
heritage of the Jews of many centuries. We cannot imagine 
Christ as an iconoclast, marching along with a club in His hand, 
and knocking down everything in His way, that was not of His own 
creation. He utilized what was good in the past, and built His King- 
dom on the foundation of history. With this as preliminary, let us 
proceed to consider what history has to teach the world conference 
that is going to convene in India in December. 


The Madras Conference is called by the International Missionary 
Council, as an enlarged meeting of the Council. Just what this I.M.C. 
is, One may be interested to know. It is composed of twenty-six 
national missionary organizations and Christian councils, such as the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, Association of Mis- 
sionary Societies in Switzerland, National Christian Council of China, 
National Christian Council of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and the 
Korean National Christian Council, etc. The missionary societies 
are not the Church, nor are the national missionary organizations, 
nor are the national Christian councils. The I.M.C. is a servant 
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of the Church in her missionary enterprise, whose function is, “To 
stimulate thinking and investigation on questions related to the mis- 
sion and expansion of Christianity in all the world...... and to help 
to coordinate the activities of the national missionary organizations 
and Christian councils of the different countries, and to bring about 
united action where necessary in missionary matters.” While doing 
all it can to assist the Church, the I.M.C. yields final decisions to the 
Church herself. Thus says the preamble of the Constitution of the 
1.M.C., “The council is established on the basis that the only bodies 
entitled to determine missionary policy are the churches, and the 
missionary societies and boards, representing the churches. It is 
recognized that the successful working of the I.M.C. is entirely de- 
pendent on the gift from God of the spirit of fellowship, mutual 
understanding, and desire to cooperate.” 


- Here we see one great difference between the I.M.C. Madras 
Conference and the so-called ecumenical or general councils of church 
history. In her first few centuries, the Christian church enjoyed 
the honour of being undivided, and seven councils of the univided 
church have been called general councils. The Roman Church counts 
twenty or twenty-two councils as ecumenical, but according to 
Harnack, “the majority did not regard those councils in which the 
Greek Church did not take part as ecumenical at all.” For over a 
thousand years the Body of Christ, and the Church of God has been 
divided again and again, until today, we have a hundred and one 
different denominations and sects. This is anything but Christian. 
The Madras Conference is an outstanding call to Christian unity, 
and a demonstration that Christian cooperataion on a world-wide 
‘ scale is possible. We have said that the I.M.C. is not the Church, 
nor are its constituent bodies, but in the absence of an undivided 
Church, to call a general conference, the I.M.C. has called it to the 
shame of the Church! In Chinese, the Madras Conference has some- 
times been called “The World Christian Conference,” as if it is a 
conference called by the whole Christian Church. We yearn and 
pray for the day when a world council of Christian churches may be 
formed, which will be instrumental in promoting Christian unity, 
end perchance eventually to unite all the Christian forces for the 
common task of building the Kingdom of God here on earth. Then, 
and not until then, will we have a “World Christian Conference” or 
- “Ecumenical Council” in the true sense of the word. 
At Utrecht in May, such a formation was proposed and it is 
hoped that this ambitious project may be carried through. 


Pending the formation of a world council of Christian churches, 
which made such significant progress at Oxford and Edinburgh 
last year, we rejoice to see a world conference called by the I.M.C. 
It is a nearer approach to an “Ecumenical Council” than any that 
may be called by any branch of Christendom, or any denomination. 
The Roman Catholic Church claims to be world-wide, through her 
allegiance to one centre of unity—Rome. The Anglican Communion 
claims to be world-wide through her bishops at the Lambeth Con- 
ference. The Methodist Church too, claims to be world-wide, through 
her General Conference with representatives from all over the world. 
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A conference called by any of these, however, can only be partial 
or denominational. The I.M.C. Conference alone represents all the 
forces of Christendom available, and we venture to hope that it may 
be the shadow of that which is to come, a general convention of all 
the churches for deliberation and consultation pertaining to things 
of common interest, and for promotion of Christianity throughout 
the, length and breadth of the world. 


We say that the I.M.C. Conference is the best representative of | 


the one, undivided Church in sight so far, for it demonstrates that 
the Church is one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. It is one, for nothing 
short of the spirit of unity can make the conference possible. The 
constituent bodies of the I.M.C. and the delegates to the Madras Con- 
ference surely all confess “one Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” 
Against world paganism, and against the mundane forces of darkness 
and evil, it marches like a mighty army of God, on to war and to 
victory in His name. It is holy, for it seeks the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. In true humility, it recognizes “that the successful 
working of the I.M.C. is entirely dependent on the gift from God, of 
the spirit of fellowship, mutual understanding, and desire to co- 
operate.” It has a holy cause to work for, and a holy God to guide 
it in all its endeavours. It is catholic, because it is international, 
interracial, and interdenominational. At the conference there will 
be representatives, men and women, young and old, with different 
shades of faith and colour, and from different corners of the world, 
presenting a spectacular picture of catholicity. Finally, it is apostolic, 
in that it possesses the apostolic missionary spirit. The greatest 
function of the Apostles was to be sent out to preach horizontally, 
not to hand down vertically. He is truly an apostle, who goes out 
as a missionary to preach the Kingdom of God. The I.M.C. Con- 
ference is out-and-out a missionary conference, with a view to better 
extend the Kingdom in the world, hence it has every right to be called 
apostolic. Technically, it is not a conference of the one, undivided 
church, as the so-called ecumenical councils of old; but in spirit, it is 
a conference of. the Church, representing the “innumerable host of 
the faithful in all lands, through all the ages, who comprise the com- 
munion of saints, the Church Catholic and Universal.” 


Thus we see that the Madras Conference has an important 
mission to perform, it is fraught with tremendous possibilities and 
significance. Along with Lausanne and Edinburgh, Stockholm and 
Oxford, it is paving the way for that unity for which our Lord prayed 


so fervently. It.is forging ahead, and marking another mile on the 


road of Christian progress and triumph. As to the Chinese Church, 
in spite of the present troubled conditions, in which the nation is 
engaged in a life and death struggle, she is still sending some sixty 
delegates, with the Chinese representation much stronger than at the 
previous Jerusalum Conference, indicative of the life of the church 
being on the march, and having ascendancy over things material. 
Yes, in spite of the war which causes so many of the nation’s activities 
‘o fall into stagnation, the Church goes on as usual. The fact that 
the venue of the meeting had to be changed from Hangchow to 
Madras does not damp the ardour of the Chinese delegates from 
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attending this missionary conference, which has for its object, the 
promotion of the spiritual Kingdom. An earthly kingdom may rise 
or fall with the vicissitudes of fortune, but this’ spiritual Kingdom 
is always on the rise and ascendancy, till at last all the nations of the 
world are brought under His reign supreme. 

We contend that history has much to teach the Madras Con- 
ference in general, and the Chinese Church in particular; let us see 
now what are the different ramifications of the lesson of history. 
First, history teaches the principle of continuity. The fact of con- 
tinuity is inherent in history, belonging to its very nature and make- 
up. Now-a-days there is an overemphasis on Christianity as a “revolu- 
tionary faith’’, forgetting that it is a “historic faith” too. The faith 
by which the Church lives is the faith of our fathers, the faith that 
has weathered the storms of ages; the faith of the twentieth century 
is that same faith “which was once delivered unto the saints.” 


Two of the questions asked in the Discussion Syllabus issued 
by the N.C.C. for use in connection with the topics announced for 
the Madras Conference indicate the kind of faith current now-a-days, 
they are as follows; | 

_ “What questions does the too confident belief in the all- 
sufficiency of education, health, science, economic reconstruction, 
and western culture raise for Christians, and at what points is 
our distinctive witness most needed? 


“Is the conception of God as personal a stumbling block to 
many in China because of her religious heritage, or because of 
modern tendencies of thought? How can the Christian truth 
about God be stated so as to meet some of the difficulties in this 
connection, without surrendering essentials? 


Too often do we hear creeds somwhat like this, “I believe in 
the all-sufficiency of education, health, science, economic reconstruc- 
tion, and western culture, maker and saviour of the new China”. 
All these are needed as expression of the Christian faith, but the 
Christian faith, the historic faith consists of something which lies 
far deeper, like an iceberg three-fourths of which lie hidden in the 
water. It is this which lies deep in higtory that the-church ought 
to preach and proclaim. One cannot but deplore the shallowness 
of the pulpit, and the thinness of the message, in this modern world. 
Human nature is essentially the same as it was two thousand years 
ago. That is why a religion founded two thousand years ago is still 
good today. The message most needed and most welcome two 
thousand years ago is still the message most needed and most wel- 
come today. Failure to present this faith accounts for the scant 
result of most missions today. 


There are those who maintain that the Chinese have no religion 
but humanism, no Creed but deed, no theology but pragmatic philos- 
ophy. But lying deep in the Chinese soul there is a strong thirst and 
hankering for God, the eternal and all-loving, which he has in common 
with all humanity. Especially in days of trouble, and in times of afflic- 
tion, such as we are witnessing under our very eyes, we yearn fo: 
a personal God, a God of Whom we can say, “In God is my salvation 
_ and my glory, the rock of my strength, and my refuge is in God.” In 
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language of the Jew, He is the “God of Abraham, Issac, and Jacob.” 
Nevertheless, He is that same Goda of the ancestors of the Chinese. 
The historic element in our faith is a great asset which the Chinese 
can ill afford to miss. 

History also teaches the principle of evolution; we no longer live 
in jungles, “eating meat mingled with hair, and drinking blood” as 
did our forefathers. Through the twenty centuries, the Spirit of God 
has been guiding the course of the Church, and we find that “all 
things work together for good for those that love God.” We said 
that the Church in the first few centuries had the distinction of being 
undivided, due to social and political conditions of those days. In 
course of time, the visible body of Christ began to be divided again 
and again, until today we have one hundred and one different de- 
nominations and sects. It will never be possible nor desirable to 
re-unite the different branches of Christendom as it was once, but 
there is no reason why there should not be greater spirit of unity, 
among the different churches. One shudders to think that a scheme 
of re-union of the English churches can ever be seriously entertained 
and formulated, yet the scheme has been formulated, and maybe in 
God’s good time it will become an accomplished fact. There is a 
sort of race between the older churches and younger ones in this 
matter of re-union. The much talked South India Re-union Scheme 
is just one step short, that is, its final adoption and consummation; 
and it is contended by some that the older and mother churches are 
a hindrance. Now we see on the other end, that the older and mother 
churches are talking of re-union under a stupendous scheme. What- 
ever may be the final outcome, there is no denying the fact that the 
Church is changing and evolving; no two decades are exactly the 
same, and the twenty-first century may look back upon us of this 
generation as being very petulant and egoistic children. 


In matters of church organization and order, there is a great 
field of possibility for evolution too. The younger churches can never 
be just a replica of the older ones. The matter of “churchmanship” 
in the Chinese Church is a great mystery, so many people do not know 
what it is, less do they know to which brand they belong. There 
is no such word in Chinese, and translators find themselves at their 
wit’s end to coin a new term, or to paraphrase it. It simply is not 
in the Chinese ideology, with its equivalent expression. A certain 
church in Shanghai began as a high church with stone altar, etc. but 
has gradually descended to be very low and evangelical. Some 
Chinese clergymen find themselves to possess different shades of 
“churchmanship” in their constitution. The church would present 
a very poor spectacle, and prove to be very ill adapted to the twen- 
tieth century, had there not been changes and evolution to meet the 
exigencies of the different ages. 

A third principle that history teaches is that of recurrence. “His- 
tory repeats itself” says the proverb; “The thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be; and that which is done is that which shall 
be done; and there is no new thing under the sun;” says the preacher. 
In the midst of vociferous calls for Christian unity, there seems to 
be an epidemic of new sects, both in China and in other countries. 
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He was a wise man who said that instead of having less denomina- 
tions in China than the sending countries, the tendency is to have 
more and more. When the Wesleyan movement began, it was not 
with the express object of starting a new denomination, or denomina- 
tions. The Oxford Group Movement has signs of a great successful 
movement, and whether it will eventually settle down to be a “Buch- 
mannite Church’ or not remains to be seen. The centuries im- 
mediately after the Protestant Reformation saw a mushroom growth 
of new movements, with the resultant new churches, the Anabaptists, 
the Quietists, the Jansenists, and the Quakers being some of the 
better known. In China we see revivalists and free-lances wandering 
all over the country; some feel vexed, others feel aggrieved, but we 
may well remember the lesson of history that it is not new. It is 
only the recurrence of that which once occurred. It is said that any 
new thing you see can be found in the Roman Catholic Church; with 
equal truth can we say that any new thing you see can be found in 
the Holy Catholic Church, the Church Universal. 

Another aspect of this truth is that human nature being what it 
is evil appears time and again under a new guise. Every age has its 
specific evil; the gladiatorial system, the extravagances of popery, 
slavery, opium, illiteracy, foot-binding, etc., all have been bravely met 
by the Church, and put down. In the twentieth century in the world 
at large, and in China in particular, there are social and economic 
evils threatening the very existence of religion, and jeopardizing 
humanity and civilization. What is the Church going to do? Is the 
Church going to accept the challenge and quell them, or shamefully 
keep quiet and pass by? The old Devil crops up here and there, in 
one form or another; if this generation is worthy of its predecessors, 
it should endeavour to suppress these evils, and engage in a royal 
battle, a holy crusade, against these social and economic evils. 

The Madras Gonference, under the Group “The Church and its 
Environment” will discuss such questions as these, “What are the 
economic and social problems of your neighbourhood? What is the 
Church doing to help solve these problems? The most pressing 
economic and social problem at present is war relief, and we see the 
Church all over the country is rising to meet the situation. Funds 
are collected and sent to places needing the relief, both from within 
China and from foreign countries. A letter from Belgium to the 
N.C.C. accompanying a contribution reads as follows; 

“You will receive through our banker a cheque for $172,142 
“equivalent to 25,250 Belgian francs. This is from the Belgian 

Protestant churches to help the Protestants of China victims 

of war. It will make a rather small sum in pounds sterling, 

especially towards the greatness of the distress, but it is for 
our small and poor Be!gian constituency a real token of Christian 
brotherhood. May our Chinese friends accept our modest gift 

- —e form our heart.” (From the N.C.C. News Bulletin 


This spirit of “Christian brotherhood” on the part of friends 
from across the seas, is a characteristic of the Christian Church in 
all centuries; and we are reminded of the time of the Apostles when 
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“the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to send 
relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judaea.” And who can doubt 
that the Communist Movement draws its inspiration from the early 
Christians, who disposed of their private properties, and lived a 
communal life, working each according to his ability, and taking 


-each according to his need? “History repeats itself” and it behooves 


the Church to study history diligently to draw inspiration and ad- 
monition. 


We will mention one more principle that history teaches, that is 
the principle of cause and effect. What you reap is what you sow, 
there is no getting away from it. One cannot expect to gather grapes 
from thorns, nor figs from thistles. No other questions are more 
urgent than these in younger churches—self-support, native leader- 
ship, cooperation, strong expression of the Christian way of living, 
and pious and spiritual communion with the Unseen through worship. 
Space forbids us to discuss all these points in detail, but by applying 
the principle of cause and effect, they can all be explained. 


| Looking into the future, the Church has no cause for consterna- 
tion if she is looking in the right direction, and taking the right 
course. Christian education, despite the present adverse conditions, 
still presses on. So are the other activities, medical, social, evange- 
lical, literary, and hygienic, etc. One admires the courage and per- 
severance with which a theological school is carried on, with a staff 
larger than the student body. With very much reduced income, home 
missions are still carried on not knowing how the next month’s pay- 
roll will be solved. The Church in China is fighting an up-hill battle, 
with all its difficulties and discouragements; yet she presses on, in 
faith. Of all the days in the history of the Christian missions in 
China, these are the ones when faith is most needed. “Ask not the 
harvest, but harrow and sow with thy best,” said the sagacious scholar 
and general, Tseng Kuo-fang. “He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall, doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” The principle of cause and effect 
is working with the Church; in other words, God is ruling, and 
guiding, and things will be all right if they are begun, continued and 
ended in His name. 

From the historic ecumenical councils, Madras in general, and 
the Chinese Church in particular, may draw one more lesson. These 
councils have well been called “the pitched battles of church history’’, 
for in them the eternal truths of incarnation fought with prejudice 
and heresy and won. They discovered for all ages, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is “the only-begotten Son of God; begotten of His Father 
before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten not made; being of one substance with the Father; by whom 
all things were made.” They revealed the true Christ to us. In 
order to find out ways and means for building up the Church, which 
is His mystical body, Madras can do no better than find out what 
He Himself is like. The world has long lost sight of His image, 
the war-clouds have dimmed His vision. Is Madras going to redis- 
cover that image, and present Him afresh to a dejected, depressed, and 
war-rifted world? The whole world looks to Madras, expecting it to 
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fulfil as mission, and if it fails in this one thing, it fails in every- 
thing 
We are wont to heer that pagan Christians are rampant these 
days. People get tired of Christianity, which in spite of two thousand 
_ years at its disposal, has failed to make the world more Christian 
than it is. As a result, in the land of Protestantism, in the cradle 
of Reformed Christianity, a new religion has been invented—“The 
German Religion.” One’s blood boils to read such an outrageous 
document of the German Church, called the “Twenty-five Theses of 
the German Religion”. Yet, if we analyse our own lives, and the 
corporate life of the Church, we will find just that atheism and 
paganism, dominating our thought and action. The world has lost 
sight of Christ, and missed His foot-steps. Says Bernard Shaw, that 
shrewd critic of organized Christianity, “After reviewing the world 
of human affairs for sixty years, I am prepared to say that I see no 
way out of the world’s misery, except the way that Christ would take, 
if He should undertake the work of a modern statesman.” To dis- 
cover Christ, and to find out the way that He would take, that is 
what lies ahead of Madras. 


‘The Children’s Service 


ALICE GREGG 
T’ EN years ago, a student in the Department of Religious Educa- 


tion at Teachers’ College and Union Seminary, I set myself 

the project of learning how to conduct Children’s Worship. 

The preceding summer, a 10-day course in the theory of 
worship under Dr. Suter had aroused the desire to put theory into 
practice. A list of those churches in New York City which permitted 
visitors from the Department of Religious Education was posted 
in ~esr Department Office, and each week one of these churches was 
visited. 

The first visit stands out vividly. This particular church, 
Methodist, had engaged a Union Seminary student to conduct their 
Children’s Work for them. There were classes, and then the children 
adjourned to the church for “worship.” They trooped in, making 
so much noise that the “soft music” (piano) could not be heard. 
(I was later to see the effect, in another church, of pipe-organ music. 
It was inspiring, just to watch the transformation of the children’s 
faces as they entered, and went softly up the aisle to their seats.) 

“This is a church!” shouted the outraged young man above the 
din. “Go out and come in again, softly!” 

This process completed, the “service” began. 

“Today, we learn a new hymn, ‘This is My Father’s “World”. 
They did. 

Then followed a Responsive Scripture reading from a chart. A 
child was brought up, who stumbled through one verse, and the 
children stumbled through the response, And so it went: a glorified 
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classroom procedure which went under the name of “Children’s 
Service” because it was held in a church! The only thing they 
were not asked to learn was a prayer, extemporaneous, made by the 
leader. To this they were asked to listen! 


_It is only fair to the young man to say that he was not happy 
with his work. He know that something was wrong, very wrong, 
but he did not know what it was. Neither did I, when, on the way 
home, he asked for help. | 


My second experience was sharply in contrast, and also stands 
out vividly. It was at a Negro Baptist Church in Harlem, known 
as the “Abyssinian Baptist Church.” A Mr. Hill, born and reared 
in South Carolina, and a Yale graduate, was in charge, and I grateful- 
ly acknowledge my indebtedness to him for my first practical lesson 
in the conduct of Children’s Worship. He had the children for about 
two hours, and this time was divided into a general assembly, or 
Practice Period; classes and handwork; then, last of all, the Worship 
period. This was not held in the church. The children returned 
to the assembly room, but they came in quietly and in order. They 
knew what they were to do. They had practised the hymns. They 
had been told that following Mr. Hill’s prayer they were to sing the 
response, which they had practised, “Lord, Hear my prayer, Let my 
cry come unto Thee.” The service was brief and beautiful, and 
happy, shining little black faces filed out. “This,” I told myself, 
“is really worship.” | 

Many other services were attended during the term. None were 
quite as bad as the first. All of the better ones were better because 
the children, as in this instance in Harlem, came knowing what. they 
were todo. Preparation, I discovered, and environment,—these were 
the sine qua non of genuine worship. 


Each Church group has its own technique through which its 
members draw nigh to the Source of Life. Rufus Jones, in the 
account of his boyhood days given in his delightful little book, 
“Finding the Trail of Life,” speaks of the “character-molding silences” 
in the little meeting-house of his youth. The Methodist may, per- 
haps, recall the Prayer-meeting at which the light broke through. 
To the devout Anglican, while he, too, may have discovered himself 
the beloved child of God through the Sacrament of Preaching, after 
which, like George Fox, he feels that the whole creation has “a new 
smell,” still, in the years that follow no mere service in which the 
sermon was the high point could ever have the meaning for him 
that the Communion Service holds. He knows that service almost 
by heart, as he knows the path to his beloved’s door. Step by step 
he follows the way to keep tryst with the Divine. In beautiful lan- 
guage he prays that all evil be swept from his heart and the Holy 
Spirit blow through like a wind. He listens to God’s Word. He 
confesses his failure to live up to it, and hears the promise of for- 
giveness and the “Comfortable Words,” “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden.” Then, he sees again in his mind’s eye 
that last Breaking of Bread, feels himself the least of all to receive 
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as he is caught up into the glory of the mood expressed only by the 
life flowing from Vine to branches. Nothing but the complete of. 
fering of the self will suffice, and the climax is reached in the words, 


“And here, O Lord, we offer and present unto Thee, ourselves, 
our souls and bodies........... 9 


No one can judge what a service may mean to another, until 
he has participated frequently enough to know the service. We 
don’t love a symphony or opera until we know it from beginning to 
end. That familiarity may breed contempt may be true of the 
contemptible. Familiarity with the great and beautiful breeds con- 
tempt for the cheap or unbeautiful. 


Themes for Worship. With the Anglican traditonal observance 
of the Church Year, with its great festivals of Christmas and Easter, 
and the lesser seasons and special days of the Church Year,—Harvest 
Festival, All Saints—together with such special days as National 
Day, (Double Ten), Children’s Day, Mothers’ Day,—with this as 
background, we would begin by sitting down with a calendar and 
mapping out topics for the autumn term, or through Christmas. 
Later, we would do the same through Easter, and finally, through 
_ the remaining Sundays of the late spring and summer. As an ex- 
ample, let us choose the period September-December. 


Harvest Festival in the Chinese Church comes late in September, 
as a usual thing. A good topic for the September services is Thanks- 
giving, culminating in the centuries-old custom of thanks for the 
fruits of the earth.. Our Children’s Services during this first Sep- 
tember were necessarily of the simplest. With the fixed principles 
that nothing should be used in worship except the already familiar, 
and that a worsh'p service is composed around a theme, every hymn, 
prayer, and scripture portion being carefully selected as parts that 
would fit into a whole, we were limited in these first Sundays to 
the use of those materials which we had been oble to learn or review 
during our Practise Periods; the half-hour that preceded the 40- 
minute Children’s Service. (Sunday School classes ‘followed the 
Children’s Service.) We say “review,” for while this was the first 
September that we had had charge of these children in this depart- 
ment of the Sunday School, they had been in Sunday School for some 
years, and had a Christian background. They were from the three 
Higher Primary grades in Primary School: grades 4, 5 and 6. The 
Lower Primary children had a separate session of Sunday School, 
following the Kindergarten “circle” idea. 


For October, we chose themes connected with Christian patrio!- 
ism. Both Double-Ten Festival and Medical Sunday (St. Luke’s Day) 
fall in October. During both years of this period when we were 
working with this group of children we took as October themes 
the four great enemies of every country: Poverty, Disease, Ignorance 
and Selfishness. (Disease, of course, would fall on St. Luke’s Day.) 
We tried to teach that love of country meant love of the people in the 
country, and that God’s will for every country was that every man, 
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womah and child in it should have food, shelter and clothing, should 
be free of poverty, disease and ignorance, and should be loving and 


generous, i.e. the opposite of selfish. As we had used our September | 


Practice Periods not only as preparation periods for the September 
Services, but also in preparing the scripture portions for October, 
(the “Calls to Worship”—termed “Sentences” in the plain language 
of the Book of Common Prayer,—and the Responsive readings), the 
prayers and hymns, our October services were richer in content. 


Following our October Services, All Saints Day falls on Novem- 
ber Ist. If October has five Sundays, we would have our All Saints’ 
Day Service on the last Sunday in October. If November, on the 
other hand, has five Sundays, then one of them must perforce fall 
on the day itself, or the day following. We would not miss this 
opportunity to share with our children the Christian attitude towards 
that universal experience, Death, and to let them share in the glorious 
heritage of the saints of the Christian Church. For several Sundays 
preceding we read through several times together the Responsive 
reading to be used on that day. The verses for this were chosen 
from Revelation, and included the words: “Blessed are the dead 


who die in the Lord.......... "and “They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any More. .....ccun and God shall wine every tear from 
their eyes.” 


And we practised together the one verse that we would sing 
after this readings: 
“For all the saints, who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest, 
Alleluia!’ 


Learning these things was good preparation for the rector’s 
talk, when he explained that it is not that Christians don’t love their 
dear ones that they don’t set out food and drink, as the neighbors 
do, but that they don’t do it because they know that the loved one 
is with the Heavenly Father. Once a year is not too often to remind 
our children that we live in the dimension of eternity. | 

Armistice Day falls on November 11, and over against the ram- 
pant nationalism and militarism of the age the Church needs to 
hear witness to the vision of. the prophet: Of a day to come when 
all men shall come up to the House of the Lord, when swords shall 
be beaten into plowshares, and when men shall not learn war any 
more, but when: 

“They shall sit every man under his vine and his fig tree. And 

none shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord of 
Hosts hath spoken it.” 

It is a vision that we hope they carry with them, wherever they 

are scattered now.......... 


The last Sunday in November ushers in the season of Advent, 
and once a year is not too often to celebrate the coming of that 


social prophet, John the Baptist, and we learned his words to use on > 


that day: 
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“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.......... Let him that hath 
two coats give to him that hath none, and he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise.” 

The Second Sunday in Advent is universally observed as Bible 
Sunday, and several Sundays before the day comes we have been 
learning the Collect for this Sunday to use as our special prayer: 

“O blessed Lord, Who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be written 
for our learning; Grant that we may in such wise hear 
them, read, mark, learn and inwardly digest them, that by 
patience and comfort of thy holy Word, we may embrace 
and ever hold fast, the hope of everlasting life, Which thou 
hast given us in our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


Following this Sunday, of course,.there is the happy pre-Christmas 
season, and the great festival itself. 


A Worship Book. In the beginning of this work with the Junior 
department of the Sunday School at the Cathedral of Our Saviour. 
Anking. in September 1936, we had no Service Book. We prepared 
for each Sunday, or for each month of Sundays, by having the parts 
that we needed written on large sheets of white cloth. Sometimes 
what we prepared especially for use on some particular Sunday, as 
the Two Great Commandments, became incorporated into our regular 
service. The Collect just quoted above, while propared especially 
for Bible Sunday, was frequently used thereafter as our prayer after 
our responsive scripture reading. We alternated it with another 
collect, that asks “that the words we have heard this day with our 
outward ears” be “grafted inwardly in our hearts” and “bring forth 
the fruits of good living.” 


Like Topsy, the Service Book just “growed,” as Sunday after 
Sunday, from September 1936-December 1937, we held our Children’s 
Church in the transept of the Cathedral, where a special altar, special 
chairs, etc. had been arranged for the children. (A little committee, 
changed each month, was responsible for arranging the altar, bringing 
the kneeling mats, etc. In the beginning, the service was always 
in the hands of an adult, but after six or seven months, we began 
the practice of having a child lead, a month at a time. We made 
no attempt at having every child lead: the spirit of worship is to0 
important for this.) It was not until we had been holding the 
services for a year that we began the task of collecting the materials 
and compiling them into a definite Order of Worship. 


This preparation of a Worship Book presented problems. During 
the months past, we had carefully written out the order of service for 
the particular month, and we had used this to train both the especially 
qualified child (always from the 6th grade) who was to lead the 
service, and the congregation who were to participate. There was 
no problem of “finding places.” Any slight change from Sunday to 
Sunday was easily made. We were now confronted with the task 
of compiling some ten or twelve different services, which would 
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necessarily involve a good deal of repetition, and make a bulky book, 
or, we must nave at least three sections in the Worship Book, (the 
Sentences, o:: Calls to Worship, the Responsive Scripture Readings 
and the Prayers), with a variety of materials to use for different 
occasions. We chose, rightly or wrongly, the latter course. Printing 
establishments were leaving Anking by November, 1937, so we 
mimeographed 60 copies of our Worship Book. It was ready for 
use on December 5, 1937, Bible Sunday, and only 5 or 6 of the 
original congregation were present. (By the next Sunday they too 
had been evacuated!) 


On the one and only Sunday we had the book for use, it pre- 
sented n») difficulties. The little group who were present at Prac- 
tice Period opened it to find familiar words on every page; so that 
“finding places” was easy for them. In view of this experience, we 
would suggest to any who would like to use this book (which is now 
ready to present to the C.L.S. for publication, and which should be 
available in a few months time), that they follow somewhat our line 
of development. Choose parts from the book, and write on large 
sheets of paper or cloth, only giving out the book after the children 
are fairly familiar with the material. 


Standards. The same standard was applied to the choice of all 
prayers and scripture portions in the Worship Book that was applied 
to the choice of hymns for the accompanying Children’s Hymnal. 
In making our selections we tried to consider the following points: 


1. Words and sentiments should be within the understanding of 
the child between the ages 9-14, but they should also be possible 
c* use all his life long, without his “finding them inadequate for his 
growing spirit.” “Old Hundredth” is an example. “Now Thank 
We All Our God” is another. The language of Luther’s famous hymn 
is simple and concrete, easily understood by children, yet it means 
more with each passing year. 


Children do not grasp the mecaning! of metaphorical aa 
or understand abstract language. These portions of their spiritual 
heritage should be left for the adolescent period. Dean Sperry has 
wisely said that the “Bible is a mature book.” So is the Book of 
Common Prayer a mature book. We believe that the best preparation 
for entering into our spiritual heritage is by choosing for us in our 
childhood the portions that we can enjoy and appreciate then. 


The question may arise: How can you possibly choose portions 
that are equally understandable for the child of ten and the child 
of 12-13? Months of development lie between those ages. True. 
Yet, we believe that Jesus’ injunctions of love to God and man are 
understandable by the child of below ten and that at three score 
years and ten we have not outgrown them. 


The Anglican, accustomed to the use of canticles and psalms, 
will question our limited use of these portions. The only reason we 
can give is that we felt them to belong to the “more mature portions” 
of our Christian liturgy. As they are in our Prayerbook, no Anglican 
can escape them. We felt, therefore, the greater urge to use the 
time on portions of ‘stripture that were not in the Prayer Book. 
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. 2. Beauty and dignity of worship were sought. If this is_ ta 
be achieved, certain mechanics must be mastered. The versicles 
used in ritual services are an invaluable device towards preserving 
the spirit of worship. Everyone is not equally. gifted .in creating 
the atmosphere of prayer, and Scriptural language is a great. aid, 
Following prayers there may come the awkward bringing back to 
earth of the “Please be seated,” or the abrupt announcement of a 
hymn, or just an awkward blank. This is obviated by the habitual 
use of the versicles, which are only scriptural phrases. Instead. of 
following the Lord’s Prayer, for example, with “Now, let us sing 
“All People that on earth do dwell,” we taught our children as 
follows: 

Leader: O Lord, open Thou our lips. 

Response: And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. - 

| (All rise. This becomes quite habitual.) 

Leader: Praise ye the Lord. _ 

Response: The Lord’s name be praised. 

Leader: Let us sing 17, “All people that ‘on 
earth do dwell.” 


Our hymns and scripture were 
we. tried to bring the prayers used up to the same standard. As 
- gome of these are our own work, and the work of fellow Chinese, 

we do not feel the same assurance about thém that we would feel 
if they were in the English tongue. At least, we know that our 
children were never subjected to extemporaneous prayers by devout 
adults. Prayers were carefully composed, revised. and labored over. 
Sometimes we used a verse of a hymn as a prayer, as when we might 
kneel and sing a verse from number 469 in Hymns of Universal 
Praise, “Lord, I want to be more loving in my heart.” Extemporane- 
ous prayers have their place in personal devotions at the. mother’s 
knee, in the small group of the Sunday School class,—perhaps even 
in the Practice Period, (if brief!)—but we did not attempt or per- 
mit them in the Children’ s Service, where we strove me “the beauty 
of holiness.” 

3. This we might term the standard of fellowship. The child 
is not merely to be considered as an individual. He is also a member 
of a social group. He achieves character as he participates with. 
the members of that group in meaningful labor, or-in meaningful 
rites. The Church is a society,and, just because the child is a social 
being, he may enjoy participation in something which he does not 
fully comprehend, but which he apprehends is meaningful to his 
beloved parents and teachers. One example will serve. The Sunday 
before Easter is Palm Sunday. It was not easy to find a suitable 
hymn for children for that day. Finally, we were forced to use “Ride 
on, ride on in majesty!” This first line of each verse is in simple, 
concrete imagery which any child can understand, and in some cases 
the second line, or the fourth line of a verse, stands out. The spirit 
of this hymn, we felt, they could apprehend. Similarly, with the 
section of hymns on the Bible. Nearly. all of these are full of 
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metaphorical language. “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet” is in- 
finitely meaningful to us, but not to a child. There was no choice 
at times but to choose a hymn which, while not suited to the stage 
of development of the child, yet permits him to share in something 
with the whole group. 


Finally, a last word about discipline. The problem should not 
exist, but where it does exist, it exists for an ascertainable reason, 
and can be dealt with. 

1. Where worship is meaningless to a child or group of children. 
Non-Christian children of the Higher Primary School who began 
attending our Sunday School in September were not ready for 
Children’s Church until after Christmas. They attended’ Practice 
Period, and then had their special class. After Christmas, they’ and 
their teacher came to Children’ s Church, and had class. ‘when: the 
other classes met. 


_ 2. Where there has ail bees careful preparation beforehand. 
If a leader does not understand child psychology, there may _ be 
problems, but where the right materials are chosen, the right ap- 
proach made, and the children understand what.worship is, they 
enjoy their services. 

8. Where physical conditions are uncomfortable. The body, 
if reasonably comfortable, can be forgotten; if nct, it can obtrude on 
us to the point of making a worshipful atmosphere impossible, Seat- 
ing, lighting, etc. are studied by the wise leader. 

4. Where the environment does not conduce to worship. The 
physical conditions may be satisfactory, but if the Children’s Service 
is held, as it sometimes is, in an ordinary school room, or in-a bare 
room, with nothing that appeals to the eye, children may not easily 
be won to a worshipful mood. Beautiful surroundings, an environ- 
ment that directs the thoughts to worship, can work marvels. --Music 
is a great help, especially pipe-organ music. But even in the humblest 
surroundings much may be accomplished towards the arrangement 
of an environment that will direct the children’s thoughts towards 
their heavenly Father. A blue curtain hung as a background for a 
simple table, with flowers—placed on either side a picture, or.a wooden 
cross, as desired,—may transform the usual schoolroom into the 
semblance of a chapel. $s 


The Ultimate Need for the Christian 
Ministry of Medicine 


BY LEE. 8S. HUIZENGA 


HRISTIANITY is the “religion of the Book.” No religion has 
so. been influenced by a book as has Christianity. That 
Book is one wherever and however it goes. It never changes. 
To it nothing can be added and nothing can be subtracted. 
Gente of Christian groups may differ, may change, may come and 
go. The Book goes on forever, The tremendous influence of {he 
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Of necessity all foreign missionary work is of a temperary 
character. It ends with the maturity of the indigenous Church. 


Missionary activity aiming at the maturity of that indigenous 
Church can conveniently be divided into three stages. According to 
Christ’s own marching orders the words Go, preach, teach to observe 
all things I have commanded you, seem to divide the missionary 
service into three stages. 
| 1. “Go”’—Preparing the soil for the indigenous Church. 


2. “Preachine”—Broadcasting the Gospel—sowing the seed— 
for the development of the indigenous Church. 


3. “Teaching”—Establishing the maturing indigenous Church. 


In all these stages the medical work takes a very important 
place. Jesus himself prepared the soil for his preaching by many 
miracles and his first preaching orders wer2 accompanied by orders 
to heal. Here is where the medical missionary service acts as a 
wedge to make entrance. 


It is said that China was opened to the gospel “at the point 
of the lancet.” The place medical missionary service played in 
preparing the Korean people is too well known to be mentioned. 


In the second stage of Christian missionary activity, medical 
missionary service enters upon its really great work. The wedge is 
pushed in deeply, and ovens widely by its service the people for the 
reception of the gospel. Hospitals, well equinnec for all medical 
and surgical service and directed by truly devoted Christian men, 
are essential in this stage. Thoroughness in all denartments of the 
medical missionary service is essential, especially in this stage. 


| The third stage keeps up its high standard of service, but 
becomes flexible enourh to turn over its work as fast as the indi- 
genous Church throuvh its own Christian physicians can shoulder it. 
Missionary service should always remain unselfish enough to turn 
aver the work in its entirety as soon as the new Church can support 


This final stage brings the newly organized Church to independent 
life. The Church, once indigenous, becomes in turn a missionary 
Church sending out its men variously talented and eauipped to other 
unoccupied Christian fields, while it maintains in own Christian 
medical service in its own community. 


) The Christian Ministry of Medicine is not merely medical service, 
but it is healing along the most scientific lines by the hands of 
Christian physicians, who represent not only the compassion of 
Christ but also the outstretched hand of healing of that compassionate 
Christ. “Who healeth all our diseases.” Not only does Christianity 
teach that man is spiritually lost and needs to be saved, it teaches 
also that man is physically lost and subjected to all kinds of ills, 
frow which the compassionate Christ heals. Christian medical service 
is God’s gracious provision to fight -death, and it is related to the 
- eventual resurrection of the body just as the theological thought 
‘.of our present sanctification is related to our ultimate glorification. 
“The resurrection of the body,” that is the final trumph of the body 
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over death. “I believe in the resurrection of the body” is as much 

of the creed of Christendom as “I believe in the forgiveness of 
sin.” Until “life eternal” is reached, the resurrection of the body 
and the forgiveness of sins are both necessary. And medical mis- 
sionary service is related to our faith in the resurrection of the body. 


The healing of the body is and always has been the inseparable 
companion of the preaching of the gospel, and will remain so until 
the forgiven soul reenters the resurrected body. As to what is most 
important, let us rest ourselves at the thought that both are im- 
portant and that no Christian physician will deny the necessity 
of the care of soul’s diseases, no more than any evangelist denies 
the necessity of the Christian healing of physical diseases. Both 
activities, preaching and healing, go on from the cradle to death, 
both cease for us at death, both are applicable always and every- 
where in missionary service, and the one service should not lord it 
over the other. As to priority, the spiritual takes preference to 
the physical, even as the breath of God existed before the formed 
clay. 

A consecrated Christian physician knows it is his duty to acquaint 
his patient with the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world as much as it is his duty to tell that patient what is es- 
sential to the return of his physical health in time of disease. Our 
medical missionary service is a form of evangelization and must in 
every case be accompanied by giving a clear testimony. Only such 
a view ultimately leads to God’s glory as it clearly is in obedience 
to our missionary marching orders. 


In its relation to the evangelical work, the medical missionary 


service usually goes before as a wedge, it aids as it progresses; steps 
in in emergencies and often is last to leave. . 
During these war times the medical missionary ministry has 


shown its true nature. It lingered longest in the war torn areas, 
it returned first, it served as a handmaid not to governments, not to 


individuals, not to evangelists, but to the evangelization of a country. 


It served the cause, not persons. Refugee camps too became evange- 
lization workshops and the Christian medical service led the way, true 
to its nature. | | 


The medical missionary service serves the cause of evangelization 
through the physical to the spiritual. Both must ever be kept in 
mind. Health, true health is more than physical. Perfect health 
is obedience to divine laws. -It is to know God. And to know God 
perfectly is only possible through Jesus Christ. ‘Neither—knoweth 
any man the Father, save the son, and he to whomsoever the son will 
reveal him.”—Matth. 11:27. 


Christian medical missionary service, therefore, really never 
ceases. The torch of service may be transferred from one group 
to another, but the service goes on and in the light thereof men 
shall increasingly see Christ. History, too, has proven this. The 
medical missionary ministry is no isolated, selfsufficient ministry, 
we must clearly differentiate between Christian medical ministry and 


Christian medical missionary ministry. The first goes on when the 
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country becomes predominating Christian, the second .ceases at that 
timie. The first is indigenous, the second extraneous. The first has 


a purpose in itself, the second looses its purpose in the movement: 


that sponsors it. 

_ Just as the ‘Lord’s miracles of healing associated with his 
preaching were of a temporary character and ended largely with the 
apostolic age, so the medical missionary ministry has a temporary 
character in any land, though it has a permanent place in the activities 

of the Church Universal. 


Where one nation or race brings the gospel accompanied by its 
medical missionary service to another race, the final stage will take 
on a different angle from that where racially similar peoples seek 
to evangelize each other. When European missionaries brought the 
gospel to non-Christian European peoples, such missionaries were 
readily absorbed by the nations to whom they came. When Europeans 
on the other hand came to the Far East, racial differences were so 
extreme that it seems impossible for the first to become absorbed 
by the second when the Christian Church becomes indigenous. Hence 
the necessity of many such foreigners to return to their native land, 
when a field has been sufficiently evangelized, may have to be con- 
sidered. In this final stage the gradual absorption; if possible, is 
the method of choice, and this includes preaching and preaching 
facilities as well as healing and healing facilities. Where absorption 
fails, withdrawal is indicated. 


The Christian hospital in all lands must become an integral part 
of the life of the people and all missionary — should gladly be 
directed toward that goal. 


Conclusion. 


That large parts of China, diintiniy those centering about 
medical work, were ready before the present war to gradually take 
over the medical missionary service of the foreign missionary agencies, 
is generally agreed. Several hospitals, as the one in Kashing, 
Chekiang, have now carried on for some time satisfactorily by the 
indigenous Church without much outside help. In many ways the 
Kashing hospital has been one of the type hospitals that we like to 
think of in a program as mapped out in this article. It has never 
been sag, SxPENRIOSY operated to be taken over in due time, it has 
alway n a large and many sided institution and has given ex- 
cellent service. It has trained both doctors and nurses. It has 
carried on a sound and excellent evangelistic service from. its .incep- 
tion, operated under direct supervision‘of the hospital. _ It was always 
linked up with the Church and school growing up about it. It. was 
taken over by the indigenous Church when the time was considered 
ripe. 
~The effect of the war on the need of. the Christian ministry of 
medicine cannot now be determined. In Japanese occupied areas ‘any 
efficient and definite Christian medical service for the present seems 
unwanted and the past work in these areas may have been so stunned 
by the present attitude of the military control for future develope- 
ment, that it will take years to recover,:even if that military at- 
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Christian Medical Missionary Service transforming matsheds to 
hospital wards during the present war emergency. 
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Christian Missionary an extending itself to the lepers of 
Shanghai in war-time emergency quarters. Leprosarium operated 
by the Chinese Mission to Lepers, co-operating with the American 


Mission to Lepers. 
Photos: by Lee S. Huizenga 
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titude changes. If Japan’s attitude in China remains as it is now, 
the present ministry of Christian medical service may suffer an 
untimely death, only to be taken up later on by Christian Chinese 
agencies. 

On the other hand, in the unoccupied areas not only the Chinese 
government succeeded to unify China, but the Church is in a huge 
process of unification, which is by no means accidental. Catastrophies 
often have had a unifying effect, casting groups together that have 
long been separated. With the great migration from all northern 
provinces to the south, and with the government’s favourable attitude 
toward Christian teaching, with the great impetus to medical war 
relief work under government direction and the united advance of 
the Chinese Church’s best medical talents directed to public health, 
it may well be possible that the Christian groups of Chinese medical 
men may take over the medical missionary ministry sooner than 
we may now think. Huge stores of: medical supplies sent in from 
foreign countries directly to Chinese medical agencies and the great 
care with which these stores are now distributed, especially by the 
Chinese Medical Association, have greatly increased the world con- 
fidence in Christian Chinese medical leadership. 


The destruction of scores of mission hospitals due to the hostilities 
may mean that the medical work formerly done in these institutions 
will have to be resurrected in part by Chinese Christian physicians 
either independently or in connection with the help of local Christians: 


Interesting days are before the Chinese Christians in the 
transition period now suddenly brought to a climax. Sympathetic 
Christian hearts all over the world are seeking to uphold the hands 
of those Christian Chinese forces, that are now responsible for the 
evangelization of this great nation through the preached word, the 
healing touch, the intensive instruction in both Christian funda- 
mentals and practices in the whole sphere of life. 


=0o= 


The Nature and Function of the Church 


F. L. HAWKS POTT. 
A MONG the subjects to be discussed at the International Mis- 


sionary Conference to be held at Madras is that of the Church 
and of the way by which greater unity may be obtained. 


“. Over a long period there have been conferences in regard to 
the possibility of procuring the organic unity: of the Church. ‘The 
great Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order held last year had 
as its. raison d’etre the reunion of the Christian Church. 
The results of these conferences on the whole have been dis- 
appointing. 
The following Solemn Affirmation of Unity made at Edinburgh 
is encouraging : 
“We are one in our faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
. Incarnate Word of God. We are one in allegiance to Him.as 
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Head of the Church, and as King .of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
- We are one in acknowledging that this allegiance takes _pre- 
. eedence of any other allegiance that may make claim upon us.” 


The discussion of the subject of Order revealed irreconcilable 
points of-view, and on that subject the Edinburgh Conference came 
to an impasse. 

In the minds of some the doctrine of Apostolic Succession through 
the Episcopate was a sine qua non for reunion. This was expressed 
in a statement submitted by the delegates of the Orthodox Church 
which reads as follows: 


“As regards the validity of Sacraments the Orthodox de- 

legates would like to confine themselves only to the following 

- statement: According to the Orthodox doctrine valid Sacra- 

ments are only those which are (i) administered by a canonically 

ordained and instituted minister, and (ii) rightly performed ac- 
cording to the sacramental order of the Church.” 


One becomes more and more convinced that the great cleavage 
among the branches of the Christian Church in regard to Order and 
Sacraments arises from the lack of agreement as to the Nature and 
Function of the Church. 


There are some who even doubt whether Our Lord intended 
to found a Church, but the majority of Christians agree that this 
was His purpose. 


In support of this belief they would quote the words “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church,” and refer to the 
long and careful training of the Twelve, to the words “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them,” to the promise of the Holy Spirit, and to the assurance 
xe. ce sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
srael.” 


Although we are agreed that it was His intention to found a 


Church, at the same time we are forced to recognize the fact that. 


He gave no distinct instructions as to its form of organization. This 
and left to the process of evolution under the guidance of the Holy 
pirit. 


Canon Streeter has disposed of the idea that we can find any 
one norm of organization in the early Church of the Apostolic days. 


In regard to those appointed to any Ministry in the Church only 
two things were considered. necessary: the call of God, and a com- 


mission from accredited Ministers of the Church, acting as the re- 


presentativ es of the whole body. 


As to Sacraments, -in regard to Baptism we have the words of 
the great commission at the end of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Some have 
thought that the full Trinitarian formula may have been a later ad- 
dition, but at the same time recognize that Christ appointed Baptism 

as the rite of initiation into His Society—the Church. 


In regard to the Lord’s ‘Supper, we are on very firm ground, and 
from the words of St. Paul in I Cor. XI 23-26 conclude that from the 
beginning the Christian Church understood our Lord’s words “This 
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do in remembrance of Me” as appointing a Sacrament to bé coti- 
tinuously observed in the Church. | 


As to the Function of the Church, we can see that in the 
mind of Christ it was three-fold—witnessing, spiritual nurture, 
carrying on the work of redemption. 


They were to be His witnesses. They were to be branches of 
the vine, members of a body, for only in that way could they grow 
spiritually. They were to carry on His work in the world. 


In the account in St. Mark’s Gospel (III. 35) of the words He 
spoke on the occasion when His mother and brethren were seeking 
Him, we have perhaps one of the clearest expressions of the function 
of the Church. “Who is my mother and my brethren? And looking 
round on them that sat around about him, he saith, Behold’ my 
mother and my brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and sister and mother.” He wanted to 
form a society of those who would enter into spiritual kinship with 
Himself. His great purpose was todo the will of God. Through the 
sacrificial life of love culminating in the death on the cross, He 
came to reveal the love of God. He came to unite with Himself in 
one great family all that would take that purpose, the revelation of 
the love of God by word and deed, as the aim of their lives. 


Like all who initiate great world movements, he wished to 
organize a group of His followers and to found a Church to extend 
His work in the world. In these words we read what was on His 
heart, and what the real function of the Church was to be. 


So much in a general way as to the Nature and Function of 
the Church. 


Controversy arises because the Roman and Orthodox Churches, 
and a considerable section of the Anglican Communion have a dif- 
ferent conception of the Nature and Function of the Church. 


They start with the assumption that there can be “no salvation 
out of the Church,” and that the Sacraments are the indispensable 
means of grace. Then in order to safeguard the Sacraments they 
argue that grace bestowed in the Sacraments depends upon their 
being administered by those who have been ordained by “Bishops 
in the Apostolic Succession. | ' 


Thus at Conferences on Faith and Order the discussion centers 
round the terms validity, efficacy, and regularity. In such discus- 
sions we feel as if we had been transferred into another world, and 
one that has little to do with the mind of Christ and His purpose. 


The development of Episcopacy came through evolution. Even 
after it had been evolved, the presbyters of the Church still joined 
in the laying on of hands at the ordination of other presbyters. 
‘volution is not static, and there is no reason why we should consider 
that because the Episcopate has been evolved it is a sine qua non, 
and that no other organization is possible. Hooker in his “Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity’? makes the following statement: (Matters 
of Ecclesiastical Polity) “are not strictly nor everlastingly commanded 
in Scripture, but that unto the complete form of Church Polity much 
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may. be-requisite which the Scripture teacheth not, and much which 
it hath taught become unrequisite, some time because we need not 
use it,.some time also because we cannot.” 

.. Certain evolutions have taken place which we regard as harmful, 
as for instance that by which the Bishop of Rome became the 
infallible Head of the Church, or that which held there was no 
necessity for an ordained Ministry in the Church. 

In the ordination of the Ministry, the only two essentials upon 
which we have a right to insist are: (1) the call of God, (2) the 
commissioning by those who have received this office from the Church 
acting as representatives of the Church. 


. . As a member of the Anglican Communion the writer naturally 
values the Episcopate, and with the judicious Hooker would say 
that it relates to the bene esse of the Church. At the same time he 
cannot regard it as indispensable, and deny the validity, efficacy and 
regularity of Sacraments administered by ordained ministers of other 
Churches. -It seems to the writer that in the whole controversy. in 
regard to reunion there is a confusion between means and end. 
Instead of regarding the organized Church as a means, many are 
inclined to regard it as an end in itself, and use the words Church- 
man and Christian as if they were interchangeable terms. 


If the Nature and Function of the Church outlined in this paper 
are in accordance with Christ’s purpose in founding His Church, we 
are.led to the following conclusion. 

_Intercommunion between branches of the Church which have 
maintained the Ministry of the Church according to the essentials 
pointed ‘out should not be postponed until organic reunion has been 
achieved, but should be encouraged by adopting open communion as 
one of the means for promoting that reunion. 


~~ Tn aiming at organic unity we should not seek absolute uniformity 
in Faith and Order, but allow for diversity in unity. 


'-. ‘The words of our Lord, so often quoted, “that they all may be 


one” refer to spiritual unity and not, as erroneously interpreted, to 
the organic unity of the Chureh. 


—o= 


Cooperation in. War-Stricken China 
| J. B. TAYLER 7 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention, and certainly the new 

| beginnings in cooperation have usually resulted from the pres- 
~ sure of untoward circumstances. Well, indeed, would it be 

~-. if the issue of the present struggle in China might be deter- 
mined. by such a development here. If there are any Christian 
workers. seeking some satisfying means of relieving surrounding 
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If the. main emphasis is placed on unity of spirit in carrying 
out Christ’s purpose in establishing the Church, co-operation and 
federation will increase, and organic unity which allows for diversity 

in-unity will one day be realized. git 
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‘distress, -or- searching for some sense of direction and meanizg in 
all this suffering, some way of hope in the difficulties which seem 
so insoluble, let me urge them to consider what is being and may 
still be done through new developments in the cooperative movement. 
If any Chinese Christians are anxious to follow the Generalissimo 
in uniting resistance with reconstruction* in ways that will be of 
fundamental value to their country and, in their measure, a con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of the Kingdom, to them I would offer the 
same-advice. 


_ There can be no doubt that there will be many areas in China 
this winter in which acute distress can only be averted by vigorous 
and concerted efforts: here, it may be, a region of ‘scorched earth,’ 
there the. results of crop-destroying floods, and elsewhere actual 
military operations; while over the whole interior will be felt the 
effects of being cut off from the great coastal towns in Japanese 
occupation, in which so much of China’s industry was concentrated, 
and through which varied supplies have hitherto come from over- 
seas. War has its own horrors, and the famines it frequently creates 
are more difficult to relieve because they are apt to be imposed upon 
an economy whose normal working is already more or less disrupted. 
Many areas, happily, this year report good crops, but only if transport 
and distribution can be effectively organised can all the people be 
fed; and how are they to be clothed and their homes lighted, .and 
how are a hundred and one things essential to their education and 
the functioning of normal life to be secured? 


‘The writer was recently in a district which, on the average, 
produces about 1,200,000 piculs of cotton annually. It has only one 
large spinning mill, capable of using barely a tenth of this produce 
even when working night and day shifts. There is no possibility, 
under present conditions, of erecting more large mills or even of 
transferring this one should the Japanese threaten it.. Last year’s 
crop was partially exported outside the area, but nevertheless: much 
of it is lying’ unused. This year, transport will be still more dif- 
ficult. To depend on the primitive spinuing wheels used by the 
village women would, it is estimated, require the labour of a million 
of them. The cnly practical solution is the erection of scores of 
small carding, spinning and finishing units, organised in connection 
with cooperative groups of handloom weavers, who are enabled to 
market their cloth through channels arranged for them by the co- 
operative commission of the province. The magnitude of this-one 
undertaking in one area is obvious, and it is typical of many. others 
of varying sizes. In this particular area there are already weavers’ 
marketing societies in some five hsien, and the societies have helped 
their members .to secure machine-spun yarn and better looms, so-that 
the way is already being prepared for further development. ft- is 
interesting that the last annual report of the cooperative commission 
embracing this area was printed on paper prepared locally from the 
bast fibre of a shrub related to the mulberry. 


-@Reconstruction is both the condition of means to continued resistance, 
and the goal before it. 
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The Central Government is at present creating a body to deal 
with the more difficult phases of this whole task. It will provide 
engineers to direct industrial development, to collect and distribute 
skilled workers, and to make the equipment required; and it will 
furnish organisers to deal with the formation and supervision of the 
societies, with the supply of capital and other needs, and with the 
marketing or disposal of the goods. Under its auspices there will 
probably grow up three types of societies; labour cooperatives to carry 
on transport, earthwork, simple mining, and so forth; craft societies 
for independent workers such as the weavers referred to above; and 
— cooperatives for the conduct of small workshops of all 
inds. 
| There is no need to dwell on the immensity and the urgency of 
the task. Though the government may do its best, it has many 
responsibilities on its hands. Only wide spread popular support will 
make this measure rapidly effective on the scale required. The 
Christian Church with its local groups scattered all over the country 
is in a position to render great and perhaps decisive service. This 
is another case for that policy of ‘constructive relief’? which the China 
International Famine Relief Commission developed sixteen years ago. 
That Commission was greatly indebted to missionary personnel and 
foreign funds for the work it was able to do. In the present still 
more difficult and threatening situation cannot the Christian Church 
render substantial help? 


The C.LF.R.C. when called upon in Jater years, notably by the 
National Famine Commission following the Yangtze floods, worked 
out the plan of mutual aid societies for farm rehabilitation, which 
were later converted into full cooperatives. In these urgent times, 
the industrial work will have to be commenced through groups brought 
together and taught to work under supervision, the formation of 
full fledged societies following. There will be a great call for local 
leadership by men of energy and industry, of honesty and disinterest- 
edness, and of some understanding of cooperative principles and 
methods. The groups and societies will often, at first, require help 
in keeping accounts, in learning to understand the literature prepared 
for their guidance and often in the actual conduct of their work. The 
larger organizations will need to be notified of local opportunities. 


Thus there will be need for publicity and for many helpers of 
different grades and responsibilities. It has been suggested to me 
by a friend that an organization of the “Friends of Cooperation’’* 
might be formed and: promoted by such agencies as Y.M.C.A., middle 
schools and colleges, and such churches as were interested. If 
necessary short training courses may be set up in different localities 
in which developments are taking place involving large numbers of 
people. Thus new opportunities of constructive service will be 
provided for Christian and other youth. | 


Again there may be some missionaries who are qualified by past 
experience to render special service. The development of local in- 


Chinese friend suggests Hotso yuntung t’ungsheng she (ere 
@ et) as the Chinese name. 
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dustries and crafts in Scandinavian antntan notably Sweden, pro- 
vides a background of special value for some who come from Dao 
countries. There may be others also, with engineering or adminis- 
trative experience which would be helpful for some of the activities 
needed at the present time. There are members of certain educational 
institutions particularly qualified to help in these industrial fields. 


It is of the first importance for the Church itself, if it is to be 
virile and its faith worthy of its Master, that it should rise from 
mere charity and relief of suffering to that higher principle of con- 
structive goodwill which is the foundation of a fuller and more 
Christian social as well as individual life. It is not less important 
for the community in which the Church is placed, for if Christian 
‘faith loses its virility, wherewith are the evils of strife and greed 
be purged from human life? To promote human welfare on a basis 
of constructive cooperation is surely one of the good works to which 
we are called. 


“Highlights” of the Shantung Presbyterian Mission’ s 
History” 
J. J. HEEREN 


HE Shantung Mission of the American Presbyterian (North) 
Board of Foreign Missions celebrated this year the seventy 
fifth anniversary of its establishment, as well as the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Presbyterian Board. 

This mission began in 1861 with the arrival at Tengchowful of Rev. 
and Mrs. Samuel R. Gayley and Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Danforth, 


If one were to enumerate the outstanding contributions of Chris- 
tianity in Shantung during the seventy five years of the mission’s 
work, one would mention at least the following: 

1. A triumvirate of outstanding missionaries in the persons of 

Nevius, Corbett and Mateer. 

2. + egies itineration in order to preach “the glad news” 

to 


8. Pronounced emphasis upon education, both a. general, and b. 
medical. 


4. Co-operation, or comity, with other missions in Shantung. 


One of the greatest and most valuable gifts of the American 
Church to Shantung was the sending of three such outstanding men 
as Rev. John L. Nevius, Rev. Hunter Corbett and Rev. Calvin Wilson 
Mateer; men who laid practically all the foundations of the Presby- 
terian work in the province. Rev. J. L. Nevius was itinerator, writer, 


*This article was written in the summer of 1937. We regret that due to 
various delays largely occasioned by the war it was not printed pam a 
— it contains interesting historical material that we are ween have. 
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‘translator of books, one of the founders of the Presbyterian Préss in 
Shanghai, father of the “Nevius Plan” of self support, and successful 
horticulturist. As horticulturist he did much to enrich all north- 
eastern Shantung by the introduction of improved fruit of various 
sorts, which made it easier for the Chinese Christians to support 
their own churches. Rev. Hunter Corbett was for many years China’s 
outstanding evangelist who itinerated all over the provinee preaching 
the “Word of God,” and in recognition of his service the home Church 
elected him in. 1906 Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which met at Des Moines Iowa. Rev. C. W. Mateer was preacher, 
author, chairman of the committee which produced the Mandarin 
version of the Chinese Bible, and founder of the institution known 
today as Cheeloo Universary. Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Nevius arrived 
in 1854, while Rey. and Mrs. H. Corbett and Rev. and Mrs. C. W. 
Mateer landed in 1864. Nevius died in 1893; Mateer, in 1908 and 
Corbett in 1920. All three lie buried near each other in Temple Hill 
Cemetery, Chefoo. Concerning these men an eminent Englishman 
writes: “It has been said that if the American Presbyterian Mission 
had only sent out these three men—Nevius, Corbett, and Mateer— 
they would have been mote thari’ justified in ten times the amount 
of expenditure on them.” 


Another outstanding contribution is the mission’s early plan, 
or ambition, of considering the whole province as a field for preaching 
the Word of God. Perhaps, it might be more correct to say this 
was the ambition of Corbett, because he was the itinerator “par ex- 
cellence.” Although Mateer and Nevius both made long preaching 
tours, they did not devote themselves to preaching so exclusively as 
did Corbett. Corbett used various modes of transportation, but he 
usually travelled on herse or mule-back or by shendse. One of his 
trips would often cover a thousand miles in distance and consume 
three months in time. Such a journey required careful preparation 
and involved the taking along of “clothing, bedding, toilet articles, 
cooking utensils, food supplies, dishes, medicines, stationery, a variety 
of reading material, horse shoes and silver in 1, 2, 3, 44, and 5 tael 
packages.” Thus equipped Corbett started out. In the early days, 

“when he came to’an inn, the door would often be slammed in his face, 
' if the owner saw himintime. Then he hit on the plan of sending his 
servant ahead to the inn with-his horse or-mule; but even so he was 
frequently locked out. Resorting to diplomacy, Corbett would say 
through a crack of the inn’s door. : 


“Does Confucius teach you to do this?” 

_ “No”, the inn-keeper would reluctantly reply. se 
-. “Does he not say that we should be kind to strangers?” — 
_* . “Yes”, the owner would answer even more reluctantly. . 
“Then should you not let me in to my mule and boy?” 
_» ... With a “I am so glad to see you; and if I had. known. that it 
was you, I would have been out to meet you,” the inn-keeper. would 
«swing back the door and. admit the foreign missionary. In this 
manner did Corbett, and only to a lesser extent Nevius and Mateer, 
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travel pretty much all over Shantung to places like Wei Hsien, 
Tsingchowfu, Tsinan, Taian, Tsining and Ichowfu with the result 
that the Presbyterian mission has more stations and a larger mis- 
sionary force (113 exclusive of children) in the province than any 
other Protestant mission organization. iin 

A third “highlight” is the mission’s emphasis upon education 
and the development of schools from kindergarten to university. In 
no small measure is this achievement due to Rev. C. W. Mateer. 
Although Mateer did not arrive in China until the end of 1863, and 
not in Tengchowfu until January, 1864, before the end of 1864 he 
had laid the foundation of ‘the mission’s educational system by 
opening a school, in Tengchowfu, with 6 boys, one of whom ran 
away in less than a month after the opening. In his own journals 
Mateer says with reference to the school, “Our school is going on 
quite smoothly, though we had a good deal of trouble at first about 
the boarding” and “Mrs. Mateer has been very busy getting their 
clothes ready and she finds it is no small task.” These boys paid no 
tuition and seem to have been furnished free of charge both food 
and clothing. This tiny beginning developed into a middle school, 
then into a college and finally, after the Presbyterians had joined 
forces with the English Baptists, into Cheeloo University, one of: the 
leading missionary institutions in China. Although the University 
is now a union enterprise on the part of ten different missions, the 
Presbyterians furnish 30% of the foreign teaching staff and 41% 
of the funds coming from foreign sources. In addition to this the 
mission developed many primary schools in various places and 
fourteen boys’ and girls’ middle schools, eight of which have in recent 
years been combined as co-educational secondary schools. A com- 
merical school, an agricultural school for students of primary school 
grade and a special school (the Mateer Memorial Institute) to give 
evangelists and other church workers their general education have 
been built up to meet special needs. Last but not least, the mission 
through its Chefoo School for the Deaf and Dumb became the pioneer 
in China for giving the benefits of an education to a particular class 
of unfortunate children. 


So much for education more or less general and non-professional 
in nature. As to strictly professional education the mission -early 
turned its attention to the field of medicine. Although the Pres- 
byterians joined with the English Baptists in this special effort, 
Dr. James Boyd Neal, who joined the Presbyterian Mission, in 
1888, was the recognized medical leader and became the first dean 
of the Medical School of Shantung Christian University (called Cheeloo 
University after its registration). The first stage of medical in- 
struction was in the form of peripatetic classes of five or six students 
which got their instruction in their respective hospitals from -Dr. 
J. R. Watson (English Baptist) in Tsingchowfu, Dr. T. C. Paterson 
(English Baptist) in Tsowping, Dr. Chas. F. Johnson (American 
Presbyterian) in Ichowfu, and Dr. James B. Neal (American -Pres- 
byterian) first in Tengchowfu and later in Tsinan. Confronted by 
endless difficulties, obligated to do ordinary medical work in addition 
to their teaching, equipped with totally inadequate laboratory facilities 
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and provided with meager funds, these medical pioneers saw their 
work expand into a regular medical school which was opened in 
Tsinan, in 1910, as one of the constituent colleges of Shantung Chris- 
tian (Cheeloo) University. By union with other missions and three 
other medical schools Cheeloo University Medical School has become 
one of the leading medical centers in China. The Shantung Pres. 
byterian Mission continues to show its interest in medical education 
by furnishing the University with a larger quota of foreign missionary 
doctors and nurses than any other organization. 


A final “highlight” is the mission’s contribution to comity or 
co-operation with other mission bodies. Being the province's largest 
Protestant organization in personne] and financial resources, ‘the 
mission could easily have taken an isolationist and non-cooperation 
attitude, as some of the smaller organizations in Shantung have 
done. The Presbyterian leaders, however, were far-sighted enough 
‘to realize that in union and cooperation there lay strength. In ‘the 
early eighties negotiations aiming at co-operation with the English 
Baptists began, and gradually comity arrangements and division of 
the fields of labor were consummated, arrangements in which nearly 
all of the Protestant missions of Shantung joined. The finest flower 
of this developing effort at co-operation is Cheeloo University in which 
ten different missions representing American, Canadian and English 
mission boards are represented. As the Church of Christ in China 
grows in numbers and increases in its influence this co-operation with 
its lessening of denominational peculiarities and its concomitant 
strengthening of the emphasis upon the common eteral varieties 
becomes ever more essential and the wisdom of the pioneers in com- 
ity, co-operation and union becomes increasingly apparent. 


| Such are the outstanding Presbyterian contributions. Although 
_ the mission is proud of its seventy-five years of history in Shantung, 
it does not forget that there are other missions in the provinces, as 
well as a developing Chinese Church, nor is it unmindful of its many 
short-comings. Yet as a foreign organization drawing its personnel 
and its funds in the main from the conservative, upper middle class 
in the United States it has probably done about as well as could 
‘reasonably be expected of it. At all events the Shantung Presbyterian 
Mission is grateful for God’s blessings and providential leading for 
three fourths of a century. 


— 
Evangelism: An Inquiry* 

7 RODERICK SCOTT 

IT HE treaties guaranteed the early missionaries the right to 


evangelize in certain areas.” Iie 
Reread that sentence. Has it not acurious sound? One 
would have thought the early missionaries (the “Giants’’) 
would have been the last persons to suppose they needed any earthly 


*“This essay owes its inception to the discussions of the Foochow Madras 
Study Group, 1937-38, but the author is alone responsible for the ideas expressed. 
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guarantee of the right to evangelize. You might ask for the right 
to establish a school, surely not the right to befriend the humaz 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

---Thé ‘Madras Conference is to make evangelism a central issue. 


too has a curious sound. Missions is evangelism. To live 
a < Charen must grow; it grows by evangelism. Do we have to have 
a conference to remind us of that? Has something slipped? 


Well, the fact is that we do; something has slipped. Even in 
the best missionary circles—or perhaps not in the very best—there 
is much confusion about evangelism. 


-Hagh-Vernon White in his “Theology for Christian Missions” 
ph proselyting: Henrik Kraemer, in “The Christian Message 
for a re tnnievian World” says it is one of the most glorious things 
we can do 


“Liberals,” we are told by a well-known American layman, writing 
in-“World Christianity,” “faver the establishment of schools: and 
colleges not-for making converts but as a means of helping those 
they ‘serve to a nobler richer life.” And we all remember “Re- 
Thinking Missions” which advocated edueation before evangelism. 

Worst of all we ourselves have divided missionaries into evangelis- 
tic, educational and medica], though it would seem to any candid ob- 
server that the term “evangelistic missionary” was tautological. Still 


the comment raises a neat point: if we did not call the evangelistic 


missionary by this term, what would we call him? But is he not 
too an expert in his own line like the educator and the doctor? He 
will ‘have to be called “an expert on Church work.” Awkward as 
this is, it-will remind all and sundry of two things often forgotten, 
that the ‘missionary is among other things an expert and that the 
Church is central in evangelism. 

To such a state of things as I have outlined there are three lines 
of approach: 

1. .We can restate the message. .This is done by Dr. Kraemer’s 
monumental volume and by “The Message and Method of the New 
Evangelism”, which contains ‘the leading sermons and an analysis 
of the methods of the Preaching Mission among the American 


‘Churches in 1986-7. 


2. We can eateelitales the methods. This is done by the ex- 
cellent series on “Evangelistic work in China To-day” by Dr. H. R. 
Williamson, in recent issues of the Chinese Recorder; also by the 
second book mentioned above. | 

8. We can re-examine the process. Two things are important 
for the world Christian movement, we are told by Dr. Kraemer: for 
the Church to know its original faith and for it to translate this 
faith and its rich content into language relevant to present day life. 


‘His book devotes its 445 ‘ogr to the first undertaking. This paper 
attempts the second wit 


in the field of evangelism, The Oxford 
Conference made much of what I have called “translation,” insisting 
on “the obligation to put Christian thought into the forms of thought 
which the hearers are using outside the Church” so that its relevancy 
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to their concrete situations becomes evident. Translation is however 
very difficult for the reason that any one phase of the spiritual life 
involves one’s whole theology! For example if you would understand 
the nature of man, you must understand the nature of the world 
he lives in, the nature of the God who created him and the nature 
of the Lord who saves him. Yet one cannot cover the whole of 
theology in a single article. It will be easy oon readers to Gotert 
what seem to them vital omissions. 


We are not, says the poet Wordsworth, 
“To peep and botanize about our mothers’ graves,” 


In the same spirit, many will say that the human soul’s infinite. 
ly delicate relationship to its Maker simply cannot be made the sub- 
ject of analysis. Paul plants, Apollos waters, God gives the increase, 
and there’s an end of it! 


All honor to those who see no difficulties, to whom the Command 
is clear: “Preach...... make disciples.” But it takes both kinds— 
the people who see life simply and the people who see life in complex 
terms—to make and evangelize a world which is both. simple and 
complex. Surely for the ee of the Lord of Truth, it is no sin 
to want to understand. 


I. WHAT IS EVAN GELISM? 


' Shall we start with a definition? That would be a point of 
departure anyway. But the “dictionary” (Webster’s Unabridged) 
does not help us: s 


|. @. To evangelize is to preach the Gosvel. But gospel is simply 
the Anglo-Saxon translation of the beautiful Greek work for good 
news. And we know that evangelism is not exactly preaching. 


b. To convert to Christianity. But we have ones about con- 
version. 


We shall have to attempt our own definition: To cee is 
to initiate a process of nersonal change issuing in Christian character, 
Christian will. What begins in evangelism ends in 
gation. 


Before analvzing the definition, we must_ask whence evade 
arises? - It has its source in an impulse of the human spirit, similar 
_to the artist’s impulse (imagine protecting an artist by treaty!) 
Whoever has found a new source of life cannot rest until he has 
declared or shared it. “Woe is me, if I preach not,” said Paul. Some- 
‘thing has risen within me, which leaves me no rest until it is ex- 

pressed. To witness to the discovery of truth is a deep-seated im- 
pulse of the human heart, providing in turn one of the profoundest 
satisfactions. “Let him that heareth say, ‘Come.’” And if Com- 
munists or Muslims or vegetarians wish to proclaims their truths 
along with Christians, that is all right; in the end each man’s work 
be tried by fire. 


II. -VALUES IN THE DEFINITION 
~ Let us next note the values in our definition, | 
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(1) In the first place it sets the human and the divine elements 
of the process in the proper perspective. 


A. The Human Elements. 


1. The evangelist. “God comes to man through men.” The 
evangelist is the initiator, the instrument, the channel. “How shall 
they hear without a preacher?” 


2. The convert. The response of the convert is not to the 
persuasion of the evangelist, but to the appeal of God; it is faith. 
Here is the reason.for much conversion that does not last:.it was 
a response to a merely human stimulus. It is not wrong to say that 
some persons convert themselves; in a sense all do: ‘Work out your 
own salvation.” 


“Our wills are ours to make’ them Thine.” 


Psychologically faith is ripening of the religious consciousness. 
Philosophically the process is reflexion, i.e. the self turning back 
upon itself, self-consciousness, the self becoming conscious both of 
its faults and of its possibilities; the theologians call it reprentance. 


B. The Divine Element. 
3. ‘The grace of God, 


“Work out your own Salvation, for it is God that worketh in 
you” (Phil. 2:12,13).° God is there first. 


“Thou wast long beforehand with my soul.” 


God is the Eternal Initiator, the Pursuer, the “Hound of Heaven.” 
Or if for the grace of God we wish to substitute the love of Christ or 
the working of the Holy Spirit, the phrases are equivalent. It is the 
love Of God that. accounts for the whole. business. “We love because 
He. first loved us.” (I John 4:19) | 


-.. An analogy is found in healing, an inherent process, the physician 
simply letting loose the power; in this case the power is chemical, 
through medicines, psychological, through suggestion, spiritual, 
through confidence. Philosophically we should call this double pro- 
cess, of. man’s faith and God’s grace, organic,’ after the biologic 
formula, faith is response to the divine environment, as speech for 
example is to the social environment. 


Thus evangelism is not making converts, it is getting persons to 
So yield to God’s love or grace that He will make them Christians. 
The seeker finds, he does not invent! 


. Grace is a beautiful word; it is a pity it should have a forbidding 
sound. To the Barthians grace is the incomprehensible favor shown 
by.God to sinful man; there is no reason why God should love us 
but he does. Personally I prefer Hilaire Belloc’s couplet. I think 
grace is graciousness. I think the love of God is comprehensible. 


‘In my walks it seems to me 
The grace of God is in courtesy 


(2) In the second place the definition sets the ethical and the 
spiritua] elements in the proper perspective. 


(a) Evangelism is designed, we said, to: issus Chiistian 
character. 

What does Christian add to character, or. what does Feligion add 
to morality ? 


Religion adds a quality of life. We use avithmieti¢, ‘we 
character, we are outta, to paraphrase Dr. Whitehead. To have 
religion, as a man has an idea, and so to be a religion-st. is quite 
wrong. “An errand-boy can detect as well as any psychologist the 
false to an assumed devoutness; is as keen to mark the fatal note 
of economy in an accent pious from habit; is cut as quickly by the 
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leap of the true flame, no matter from what covering. 


So hearts that are = 

- Grow full to o’erflowing, .. 

they that behold it 
Marvel and know hot 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining.. ., 


The phrases, Buddhist quality of life,. Seleanie anal of life, 
sound strange; but why should they? Lin Yutang has told us what 
the Confucian quality of life is; it is Old Roguery. 


In any case we know what the Christian quality of life is: it is 
the harvest of the spirit (Galatians 5:23): love, joy’ (spiritual 
vitality ?), peace, goodness, kindliness (healing of the spirit?) 
generosity, faithfulness, gentleness (courtesy ?), self-control. 


What is character, if we should leave off Christian? Well, is 
it not honor, honesty, filial piety, reliability, courage? And. Christian 
character is all these in the spirit. of love, joy, peace, etc. -Yet a 
theological professor in Chicago says he “does not want to Christian- 
ize the world”? and the layman quoted at the beginning of this 
study, proposes by some magic to help to a nobler richer life without 
making converts! 


Evangelism also issues the Christian will Rather 


* @ ee 


Christian values: love, joy, peace, ‘ete. A Christian is a creator; 
something happens when he is arotnd. The world and men have 
been created by God’s will*. Spir it is that which changes matter, 
said one of my students. 


| Jesus alone of all the world’s ‘ethical thinkers has ‘solved ‘the 
ethical problem—“What I would that.I-do not;- what I- would not, 
that I do; who shall deliver.me from this body of death (that is 
from the impotence of ethics) ?”. He did it by supplying the dynamic; 
that is, by making ethics religious, by consecrating the will!* - 


(1) W. E. Hocking, “The Meaning of God in Human Expe rience”, p. 27. 
(2) Charles T. Holman, “I do not want to Christianize the World”, Chris. 
tian Century, November 20, 1935.. | 
(3) Kraemer, “The Christian Messa ” p. 68. Cf. “God is Cosmic Moral 
Will,” E. W. Lyman, “The Meaning and Truth of Religion, “p. 343. 
(4) Christians are often criticized for of Christian chafacter 
“mere good will.” Mere good will is neither good nor will. 
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Our wills are ours to make them Thine” 


The religious will is really not will at all; it is not effort it is 
power, the truly free will. “The way of morality is salvation by 
strugggle and effort, step by step and fight and by fight. The way 
of religion is to move into a new environment, finding new and 
hitherto unsuspected allies and discovering within us undreamed of 
powers. Religion is a new level of living; a new self; a new creation. 
“Any gospel that says, ‘Try hard’ is no gospel at all. Our gospel is 
something for all the poor devils who have no will-power. To have a 
vital experience of Christ is to know a power that is not of the will.” 
So Leslie Weatherhead puts it in his sermon in “The Message and 
Methods of the New Evangelism.” 


“Character,” said William James, with prophetic utterance, “is 
completely. fashioned will.”> Salvation is not a change of status, a 
supernatural transaction, “Believe and be saved.” The salvation of 
the soul is getting a new self (Ephesians 4:24). The New Testament 
word was metanoia, literally, changing the mind, wrongly translated 
(e.g. Luke 13:3) repent. Repentance is the beginning not the end 
of the process. Regeneration, born again, is hardly psychological 
enough for “the forms of thought which hearers are using outside 
the church”; conversion, turn about, is hardly rich enough. Why 
not use metanoia? A new word for an old process is the essence 
of progress. 

Behavior, we read in psychology, is the continuous product of 
the will; Christian behavior is the continuous product of the Christian 
will, the continuous mastery of matter by Spirit: and that is what 
evangelism means! . 


III. FOUR CONFUSIONS 


Finally let us clear up four confusions. 


(1) Is evangelism extensive or intensive? It is both: it aims 
to win non-Christians; and to develop the Christian’s will. 

(2) Is evangelism individual or social? It is both: individual 
in experience (“Souls,” said Emerson, “are not saved in bundles’’) ; 
social in expression, the Christian product of the will. Indeed that 
is what society and nature are for, to give the will a chance to 
grow. 

(3) Is evangelism explicit or implicit? It is both. God comes 
to man through men, we said. Evangelism is always personal. Men 
exercise their influence, i.e. communicate the quality of their lives— 
the popular word now is witness—in three ways: (a) through words 
spoken; (b) through words read; (c) through life, which may be the 
“propaganda of the deed,” or simply being one’s Christian self. 


(5) W.A. Brown, “The Life of Prayer in a World of Science” P. 137. From 
page 6: The formula, “Believe and be saved,” without further “translation” 
seems as magical as “helping to a richer, nobler life” on a non-religious basis. 
But of course +g cannot be saved without a the process we have said 


is organic, dual, 
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OS mace loved so well a high behavior 
Of man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay.’”® 


It is. worth reflection how quickly the offering of life is understood. 


We have tended to make ours a religion of words, though Jesus 
- Warned us against words, for words are easy in the utterance and 
easy in the hearing. Intellectual assent seems to win quick rewards 
against the long, slow process of getting a new self, but the full 
knowledge of Christianity cannot be transferred verbally. Faith is 
not simply assent, it is action, it is meeting a challenge, it is character, 
it is will, Yet words are needed if only sometimes to “stab the 
soul awake,” to force the sluggish or the fearful mind to reflexion 
or decision. A synthesis of word and life is found in the solving term 
friendship. The Christian is a neighbor. “By these two methods, 
witness and friendship, the nature of Christianity is truly revealed 
and expressed.’ 


Two instances from the New Testameni illustrate our principles. 
(a) Explicit. In talking with the Samaritan woman, Jesus used the 
Socratic method, which often stabs the soul awake, as I have found. 
He put into her mouth the questions she ought to have asked him. 
“If you knew, you would ask,” he said to her. (b) Implicit. When 
Paul and Silas refused to escape, the jailer was converted by “their 
unexpected motivation. They evidently had something which pro- 
duced a different pattern of behavior. That is what turned him 
around; that is what led him to ask “‘What shall I do to be saved? 
Whatever you have that is what I want.’® The unexpected motiva- 
tion of the missionaries and the Chinese Christians in this wartime 
seems to be having the same effect. 


Where evangelism is explicit, the criterion of courtesy should 
stand us in good stead against “assaults on the soul” of any and 
every kind. There are no codes or formulas for evangelism. A 
“professional” evangelist should be as objectional as a “professional” 
friend. Leaders able to stir the soul to the profounder decisions may 
well supplement the regular evangelistic work of church or school, 
but they should not be called “evangelists.” Evangelism, we repeat, 
is not a profession; it is the occupation of the universal priesthood. 


(4) Proselyting. Proselyting and evangelism differ in motive; 
it is to our shame that they were ever confused. Gandhi objects to 
proselyting as “an invasion of the sacredness of personality.” To 
introduce anyone to the love of God should be the best way to respect 
his personality. To leave him in the religion he was born in, if 
this a correct statement of the Hindu view, really shows a dis 
respect; even the Christian child must choose his faith; must work 
out his own salvation. Evangelism means to win a person for 
Christ, i.e. to a relationship of the soul and God; not to win him 
for yourself or for your party, or your church, or even for the 
Christian movement. If his subsequent view of Christ differs from 


(6) Emerson. 
(7) White, “Theology for Christian Missions”, p. 41, 
(8) Hocking, “Evangelism, “p. 38, 
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yours that must be left with God.. “He who is not against me is for 
me” (Mark 9:39). Evangelism must center in‘a ripening of religious: 
consciousness not in a mere change of religious connections. Evange- 
lism is not joining a church, it is finding God. Church joining is a 
recognition that “one man alone is no man at all” and that richness 
of spirit comes from both a living group and a living tradition: if a 
person’s full loyalty to- Christ seems to be satisfied without his 
joining a communion (church) he may need to be taught social 
paychology, rather than religion, to learn that personality grows from 
contact. 


The evangelising process is never finished; salvation is no mere 
change of status; it is the process of getting a new self; it may be 
intensive as well as extensive, for it seeks a quality of life. A 
person therefore whose spiritual development had risen to religious 
consciousness under religious influences other than Christianity 
might still need evangelism (though only God can know who needs 
evangelism) because God is not simply the bare Religious Object; 
He is also the Father, the Savior, the embodiment of our highest 
values. He is love, joy, peace, grace and goodness. 


Education Goes into the Interior 


Cc. J. LIN 


NE of the prominent features in the present Sino-Japanese war 
is the destruction of cultural and educational institutions in 
China. From the Japanese militarist point of view this is - 
a strategic attack. The Chinese schools are the source of 
modern Chinese nationalism. It is chiefly the schools and colleges 
that furnish the intelligent leadership that has been dealing with 
issues of national reconstruction and international problems. They 
are the concentration points of the Chinese youth who with all their 
idealism and energy have consistently, and to some extent successful- 
ly voiced opposition to the Japanese encroachment of China. To the 
Japanese they are the source of anti-Nipponism. To destroy them 
would be striking at the root from whence come the real obstacles to 
the Japanese aggressive policy on the continent. The Japanese 
militarists have, therefore, unflinchingly gone out to destroy those 
institutions in the places they have not occupied, and have worked 
hard. to get control of the schools in the temporarily occupied areas. 
About one-fourth of all the educational and cultural institutions in 
China have been destroyed and about nine-tenths of the higher ed- 
ucational institutions have had their buildings destroyed, or occupied, 
or if they remain they are more or less forced to comply with the 
Japanese educational policy. 

But the general results so far have not come up to the expectations 
of the Japanese. As they have indiscriminately shelled and bombed 
the Chinese towns, murdering non-combatants, including refugee 
women and children, with a view to destroying the Chinese morale, 
they have actually helped to unite China, strengthened her will to 
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resist, and deepened the people’s loyalty to the national government 
under the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek. So their 
attack on the cultural and educational institutions in China has 
produced just the opposite results. Instead of causing despair, and 
perhaps finally submission, the Chinese educators and students have 
greatly increased their efforts to adjust their educational program 
by bringing about a more rational redistribution of work in regard 
to location and developing curricula and methods better adapted to 
meet the needs of the Chinese people.: In the past, there has been 
much duplication and competition of effort, and a disproportionate 
concentration of educational resources. This is especially true with 
the institutions of higher learning. Nearly ninety percent of the 
colleges and universities have been located in the larger cities along 
the eastern coast. In the two areas of Peiping and Shanghai more 
than fifty percent of the universities and student body were to be 
found, leaving the rest of the country with few facilities for higher 
learning and educational leadership. The Japanese bombing has 
forced the Ministry of Education to effect a more rational allocation 
of the various colleges according to the nature of the institutions 
and the needs of the people. Instead of operating chiefly in the 
commercial centers along the coast, the colleges have gone into the 
interior where they are much closer to the actual life of the country 
people. Instead of giving courses which are mostly superficial, 
unreal, and foreign to Chinese society, they have now worked out 
curricula which are designed more adequately to meet the needs 
of the masses. One small instance will illustrate how the present 
system differs from the past. This fall all the national and provincial 
universities joined in giving one general standard entrance examina- 
tion for their first year students in designated places throughout the 
country instead of each institution giving examinations in a multiple 
of places. A student who passed the examination in any locality 
has the choice of entering any one of the institutions by certificate 
without having to travel afar to try a number of the examinations. 
[In the meanwhile, each university or college has its definite quota of 
enrollment worked out, so that none of them will be too crowded or 
have too few students. 


3 We see the healthy process going on in our own province. A 
few months ago Foochow City and Amoy region had nearly eighty 
percent of all the schools and students above the junior middle school 
grade, while in the vast area in the southwest, and north, as. well 
as along the east coast north of Foochow, the highest educational 
institutions were of the junior middle school grade, and very few 
of those ev Our school curriculum has been traditionally in- 
effective, and our teaching mostly superficial. Education in general 
has been far from the realities of the problems of the people in 
Fukien. At their best, the schools send out half educated persons 
who flood the large towns and the government offices looking for 
fat and easy jobs. Their chief object is self-elevation as to position 
and salary, paying almost no attention to the crying needs of the 
people in the villages which are after all the backbone of the nation. 
With the coming of the national crisis and the serious threat of 
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the Japanese attack on Fukien, the government decided on the policy 
of scattering the higher grade public schools to the interior, and 
advised the private schools to do the same. It would seem that this 
was chiefly to avoid interruption of educational work and the possible 
destruction of educational institutions by the Japanese, but it also 
has a deeper meaning. On the negative side, it was to avoid the 
possible bottling up of the youth of this province who should be 
saved at all costs for the future of China, but more positively, it 
was designed to raise the cultural level of the masses in the in- 
terior and to furnish the backward countryside with trained leader- 


ship. 

The time is yet too short for us to make any definite evaluation 
pf this move, but from what can be seen at the present time we 
can detect many hopeful signs. The experience of moving Fukien 
Christian University from Foochow to Shaowu in the northwestern 
part of this province may serve as an illustration. 


We had been planning for agricultural extension work in North 
Fukien for several years, but due to the lack of resources, and 
possibly because of our own inertia, we did not do very much about 
it, although we realized it was one of the most important contributions 
our institution should and could make to Fukien. After the fall of 
Amoy in the first part of May, 1938, and upon the strong advice of 
the government, we definitely understook the difficult task of moving 
a university. With friendly assistance and cooperation from all 
sides the moving was effected with comparative ease in a period of 
about ten days. Three days after our arrival in Shaowu we were 
able to resume our normal educational program. Both students and 
faculty have enjoyed nearly three months of very peaceful and quiet 
work since the first part of June. The final records of our students 
showed definitely that they did better work this term than they did 
in the previous one, and this in spite of our limited library and science 
equipment in Shaowu. Naturally we could not move all of the neces- 
sary books and equipment to a distance of nearly 500 miles with the 
present means of transportation and with the topographical difficulties 
of the region; and not the least because of finances. But our faculty 
and students have worked hard, because in the first place, they realized 
their responsibility in the present crisis as members of one of the 
very few higher institutions of learning remaining near the front line 
of national defense, and second, that the time at their disposal might 
be rather limited. Owing to non-interruption from outside forces 
and little inducement to spend their time in unnecessary social affairs, 
as they would have done had we remained in Foochow, they devoted 
all of their spare time and energy to study, experimentation work in 
= laboratories and fields, and practical service t> the people around 

m. 

The educational value so far attained in our move has already 
amply justified our effort and expense. It has given better under- 
standing both to our students and teachers into the real life of the 
people, the problems of-our villagers, the difficulties and sufferings 
our country folk have been undergoing for a number of years, and 
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the defects of our existing political-economic structure. They: see 
immediately a serious challenge to their education as well as an un- 
precedented opportunity for service. Their response to this new 
situation has been spontaneous, and dare we say, creative. Popular 
drama has been extensively introduced. The existing forces of the 
cultural institutions in that district have been mobilized. Public 
presentations were given, and they attracted the attention of the 
people and helped build up a deeper national consciousness among 
them. Our students also organized mass singing groups which have 
spread not only in the city but in the far-away villages. If one travels 
in some obscure place, one will hear the women and children in the 
homes, the load-men on the road, and the farmers working in the 
fields, all singing patriotic songs. Schools and adults have been 
established, and training for citizenship has been carried on in both 
organized classes and casual groups. Sunday schools for children 
are being conducted by our students throughout the city. Local 
women’s clubs, educational institutions, and youth organizations have 
had their work co-ordinated for a larger service to the people. We 
are aware of a great sense of comradeship and solidarity among the 
people even in this short period of time. 


There is also the opportunity of contributing our share to the 
agricultural and industrial development in the vast regions of North 
Fukien. Most of the chief products of this province come from 
North Fukien, such as timber, tea, bamboo, mushrooms, paper and 
rice, to mention only a few. But on account of undue competition 


from the outside, and many internal political and economic handicaps, _ 


as well-as the lack of scientific treatment, those products and industries 
have been on the decline for the last twenty or thirty years. When 
one travels in North Fukien above Yenping, one sees barren hills 
and large stretches of cultivatible land lying waste. The general 
unsettled conditions during the last decade have produced banditry 
which resulted in leaving many a village, or even whole counties, 
desolate. Peace and order have been much improved during the 
last few years, but the people need much encouragement and practical 


assistance to develop the resources which they have, not only for 


the improvement of their own livelihood, but also as a source of 
general production for this province. The fact that Fukien still 
holds second place in China’s timber exports, illustrates the great 


possibilities of the region. | 
| The most essential factors in effecting such a development are 


modern science and adequate leadership. A university ought to meet 
these needs, and we are trying to do so in our humble way. Our 
move to Shaowu has forced us to deal with these problems more 


‘realistically and seriously, and our professors and students have 


begun to tackle them in concrete ways. Some preliminary steps in 
rice selection and breeding, and the introduction of green manure 
growing for fertilizer, have been taken. A nursery which will raise 
the best seedlings for reforestration has also been in operation for 
a few months. The government is allowing us to use any amount 
of vacant land and hills for the asking. A number of our Chemis- 
try students have been working on the improvement of the old method 
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of paper manufacturing, and our Horticulture Department is studying 
the problem of raising new fruits and vegetables, as well as manu- 
facturing the farm products that are now raised. It is estimated 
that with the chief product of Shaowu, rice, alone, if we succeed in 
our experiment of introducing one additional crop with improved 
seeds and better fertilizer, it is quite possible that the production 
could be doubled in three years. All of the hills have good soil for 
forests, as we can see from the stumps which are still on the hills 
near Shaowu where trees were cut down by soldiers and bandits 
during the last ten or fifteen years. Reforestration would give 
not only the increased production of timber, but would also have the 
great economic value of flood control and soil conservation. To 
supply local leadership for help in such an enterprise the university 
is cooperating with the hsien government in conducting a farmers’ 
school for young farmers selected from each sub-county for a six- 
months’ training period during their leisure season, in modern 
agricultural methods, cooperatives, and general citizenship and 
sanitation. 

But above all, the effect on our character building program will 
probably be the most precious thing we may expect. This experience 
of facing the realities of the life of the people, the welcome they 
received and the success they attained from their service to the 
people, both in spiritual encouragement and in scientific and technical 
assistance for economic improvement and general welfare, have 
changed considerably the attitude and outlook of our youth and of 
the public in general towards education. College education to them 
should not be a mere accumulation of credits and the receiving of 
a diploma or a degree after a certain number of years of residence, 
but the sharpening of moral sensibility and the attainment of ability 
for service. It is nd longer a mere means for personal advance, 
but a way to shoulder responsibility, an opportunity to sympathize, 
to share with and to suffer for a common cause for their fellowmen. 
They have seen a new vision, and they have shown in many ways 
their determination to realize it. 

The Chinese educators and the students in their schools through 
struggle, tribulations, and service are discovering China and the 
Chinese, as well as finding themselves. We, therefore, may yet find 
good reason to thank our enemy, the Japanese militarists, for not 
only awakening our national consciousness, but also for forcing us 
to open up a new educational frontier that is full of promise and 
possibilities. | 


In Remembrance 


ERNEST WALTER EDMONDS 


On August 14th, Ernest Walter Edmonds passed away on board the 
Canadian Pacific ship Empress of Asia and was buried at sea on the 
following day. With his wife and three children, he had been travelling 
back to China. Four days out from Yokohama, without a sign of 
warning, he passed into the presence of his Master. | 
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Mr. Edmonds was. a missionary of the United Church of Canada, 
engaged in educational work at Tzeliutsing, Szechuen, where his passing 
is deeply mourned. 


Born in St. Catherines, Ont., in a home where the missionary cause 
was of first importance, it seemed natural for him to become a student 
Volunteer in his college days. In his decision he was greatly influenced 
by his brother, the Rev. T. B. Edmonds, who had been a Volunteer only 
to be turned down by a Medical Board. 

The great war-delayed Mr. Edmonds coming to China. In 1916, at 
the close of his third college year, he enlisted as a sapper in the 
Canadian army. At the front he was engaged almost exclusively in 


telephone repair work. He was unfortunate enough to be gassed while 


yt his task but carried on and was one of those at Mons on Armistice 
y- 
As soon as he was demobilized, Mr. Edmonds completed his college 
and professional training as a teacher and in 1921, with his wife, he 
was one of six young couples appointed to work in Szechuen under the 
Canadian Methodist, but now United Church of Canada. . 


In 1935 Mr. Edmonds had a serious attack of rheumatic fever. 


During his illness he received a new vision of his calling. From that 
time on, he was on fire with seal for winning men to Christ. He had 
charge of the work in the district as well as in the school. Before 
leaving on furlough he had the great joy of seeing several local Church 
members reawakened to a more vital Christian life, through his influence. 


Mr. Edmonds will be greatly missed in the Church in West China. 
In his diary the words “Be of Good Cheer” were found in his hand- 
writing. The day previous to his death he had told his young son that 
he was preparing a message for the Chinese Church in this time of 
stress and was using these words as his theme. It was symbolic of 
his own high faith and courage. Mrs. Edmonds, who has shared in 
all his work and religious experiences, has bravely offered to take up 
the torch which fell from his hands that August day at sea. With 
her three children she has gone back to Szechuen and our sympathy and 
best wishes go with her. M. H. B : 


MRS. ORA BELLE MAXWELL OLDT 


Mrs. Ora Maxwell Oldt of the United Brethren Mission in Canton, 
died in the Queen Mary Hospital, Hong Kong, on June 29th; 1938. Her 
health had been impaired for a number of years, setting limits to, but 
never diminishing her interest in, all the normal and varied activities of 
@ Missionary woman, wife and mother, intensely in love with life. An 
attack of “flu” quickly passed into bronchial pneumonia and removed 
her from our midst with a startling suddenness less than twenty-four 
hours after admission to hospital, leaving those of us who remain of a 
greatly depleted Mission staff with a sense of irreparable loss. 


Born on a farm near Lexington, Ohio on Feb. 10th, 1880, Mrs. Oldt 
received her education in the local schools through high school, and 
graduated from Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, in June 1906. 
During this period of achieving an education she taught school and so 
financed her project and at the same time acquired practical values which 
served her well in the missionary situation to which she was called. 


Appointed by the Women’s Board of her denominational Missionary 


Society to serve in China, she arrived in Canton in the autumn of 1906 - 


after having been united in marriage in Japan to Dr. Frank Oldt of 
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the same Mission, who had arrived in China the year preceding. To Dr. 
and Mrs. Oldt were born three children: Frank Maxwell, serving in 
Ohio under Government employment, Dr. Mary Ruth Oldt, Eloise Hospital, 
Eloise Michigan, and Margaret, Cleveland, Ohio, contemplating join 
the Mission staff in Canton. | 


_ Markedly characteristic of Mrs. Oldt and remembered by a host 
of friends were her qualities of hospitality and generosity which made 
her home a center of social activity and service. Her thoughtfulness for 
othere made her an excellent counsellor in matters involving personal 
relations in the Mission. Strength of mind, courage, fortitude and re- 
sourcefulness shone forth brightly in her acceptance of the facts of 
life as these imposed restraints upon an active, athletic temperament, 
leading her to “sublimate” in a remarkably successful way during the 
later years, these more active interests into a very genuine, intelligent 
and abiding interest in Nature. The birds of Canton and the plant life’ 
of Laan Tao Mountain called to her leisure hours with a deep appeal; 
and the response was unstinted. In recognition of this interest, and’ 
because of her inspiring contribution to life generally and to life in 
Camp particularly, the Laan Tao Camp Association has organized re- 
cently the Ora Maxwell Oldt Nature Study Club as a memorial.—C. W. 8. 


REV. E. C. NICKALLS 


Mr. Nickalls carried out thirty-six years of strenuous work in China 
from 1866 to 1922. His China life was spent in Tsowping, Peichen and 
Tsingchowfu, where he did a full share of pioneer evangelistic work 
and then built up the young church by his experience and instructions. 
Indeed the church in Shantung is his best memorial and he lives and 
will continue to live in the lives of those he led to Christ. He was 
greatly beloved by the Chinese and by his colleagues and none ever 
turned to him for comfort or sympathy in vain. Above all he was a man 
of prayer and Bible study, who gave all the sure impression that he 
dwelt in the.secret place of the Most High and abode under the shadow 
of the Almighty. If the biggest achievement of all be the achievement 
of Christian character, this he achieved and this was his greatest con- 
tribution. He passed away in England on June 30th shortly after his 


76th birthday. 


Correspondence 
- Rural Reconstruction and | and Rural Reconstruction” in 
you know, this topic is of 
: ag White Star great interest to me. At Cheeloo 
_ M.S. “Queen Mary University we have been strug- 
-.. . August 18, 1938. gling for some years to build a 
To:the Editor of — university program dedicated. to 
The Chinese Recorder, the specialized service of the com- 
Shanghai, China. | mon people. It that 
“a we may emerge out of the present 
| an Agen we met in your difficulties with an even more de- 
ce in June, you were kind finite turn in that direction. 
enough to suggest that I might Certainly, when peace does come 
prepare an article for the Re- the need for rural reconstruction 

corder, dealing with “The Church _ will be more acute than ever. 


I have certain ideas as to the 
methods and principles of rural 
reconstruction which I would like 
to put down in writing for you at 
some suitable occasion. Some of 
these concern places of the move- 
ment which have not been greatly 
stressed. For example, the con- 
viction has grown on me that 
there is a great place—assuming 
any degree of order-in the country- 
side—for a small, local agricul- 
tural school. This type of educa- 
tion is greatly needed in China, 
and very little has been done. 
The schools which are in operation 
are usually in large centres or at 
mission stations. I would like 
to take an ordinary market town, 
secure simple quarters and a small 
plot of land, and offer training for 
young farmers from the commun- 
ity. One would not need much land 
or elaborate equipment for use 
could be made of the home farms. 
This is the Home Project idea 
which is the favorite tool of the 
Smith-Hughes agricultural schools 
in America. The courses would 
be intensive and particular, deal- 
ing with main crops of the 
region, where improvement could 
most easily be made. There is 
nothing very original about this 
suggestion, except possibly the 
insistence that it be in a market 
town, for the local community. 
Most of the attempts at such ed- 
ucation, which I have known in 
China, bring students from a 
distance and keep them for some 


time in a new environment. I . 


have great admiration for several 
such schools which have come 
within my ken, but the truth is 
they are character-making and 
cultural rather than vocational, 
for the simple reason that the 
students they attract are already 
sent on the path which leads away 
from the village, and their school 
work has no tie-up with their 
home farm. I would make my 
market-town school a centre for 
Christian culture, as well, using 
the folk-school method, but part 
of the program would be instruc- 


oe 
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tion aimed specifically to help 
improve the home farms. And at 
least one group of students would 
be young farmers already on the 
land, who would come for winter 
courses and would be under the 
continued supervision of the 
agricultural teacher. 


The same plan is applicable to 
home-making education for girls, 
but here there must be much more 
basic research and experiment- 
ation. I believe in agriculture, 
just before the present tragic war 
came upon us, we had reached the 
point in many sections of the 
country where practical vocational 
instruction could be attempted. 
There are two reasons for this 
statement. One is that there has 
been enough of primary school- 


jng-and general literacy work that 


the villages have enough young 
literate farmers to attempt some- 
thing more advanced. This is 
important. In Denmark, for ex- 
ample, we often forget that the 
famous folk-schools come as a con- 
tinuation education for graduates 
of a very efficient system of 
primary schools. In China, much 
of our effort for villagers has had 
to go into very elementary work. 
The few boys—and they have been 
mostly boys, rather than girls— 
who had a basic education were 
too precious to waste on farming. 
During the last few years, how- 


-ever,--we have begun see 


primary-school graduates on the 
farm; expecting to stay there. A 
second consideration lies in the 
advance of agricultural know- 
ledge. When I first began to teach 
agriculture, some fifteen years ago 
in Shantung, there was really very 
little which could be safely taught 
to the practical farmer, except 
that of a very general. nature. 
While agricultural science is still 
in its infancy in China, there have 
come out during the last five 
years a number of experimental 
results in the fields of plant im- 
provement (pure seeds), disease 
and insect control, marketing and 
the like, so that a teacher is not 
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1938] 
wholly without materials suitable 


to his locality. (I am speaking 
now, Of course, of the more 
advanced sections along the coast 
where agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations have been 
working for some years. The 
same remark might hold for 
certain interior regions as Szech- 
wan, but I am not personally 
familiar with conditions there.) 


You -see, without intending to 
do so, I have nearly written an 
article on agricultural education. 
However, I believe this had best 
go as a letter, from which you 
may cull any portions of value. 
For one thing, I am conscious of 
being in a very weak position 
when it comes to speaking of 
practical agricultural education. 
As I write, there is in the back- 
ground of my thinking the Village 
Service Centre which our Cheeloo 


University Rural Institute has — 


operated for some years at 
Lungchan. This is a market town 
about 70 lifrom Tsinan. It would 
be an ideal location for such an 
agricultural school, but so far 
we have done practically nothing. 
Our policy has been to push those 
phases of service which can be 
related to departments of the Un- 
iversity. Since the Medical Col- 
lege is our best-established branch, 
and we have no agricultural de- 
partment, our strongest effort has 
naturally gone into operating a 
rural health program. 


Probably what you had in mind 
in requesting a discussion of rural 
reconstruction and the church was 
to set the church in relation to 
the whole program of rural wel- 
fare. It would be fairly easy to 
discuss the theory of Christian 
service, and the special need of 
application to the villages, but 
this has been done from time to 
time in the Recorder. When it 
comes to anything more specific I 
find myself already too far away 
from China to attempt it at this 
juncture, especially in view of the 
very delicate and complicated 
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' problems of a political nature 


which must necessarily be con- 
sidered. 


This is being written on the 
“Queen Mary”, a day out of 
London. We have had a most 
interesting trip via Suez and 
through Europe, travelling in 
Italy, Germany and Denmark. 
In the latter country, it was my 
privilege to spend two weeks at 
the International People’s College 
at Elsinore, where I gave several 
talks on China. There were 
about 150 students for the vocation 
courses. They came from all over 
the world. Some only stayed a 
few days, but we made inter- 
esting contacts. I believe _ it 
would be very desirable to have 
a chain of such Folk Colleges 
around the world. I wish we 
could ‘have one in China, on a 
positive Christian basis. It 
ought to be in touch with the life 
of the common people of China, 
and be also a centre where serious- 
minded people of all lands could 
meet for acquaintance and sound 
discussion and study. 


One thing which has impressed 
me over and over is that the com- 
mon people of all lands now 
share in a common civilization. I 
do not believe that customs and 
language any longer present any 
serious barrier to world peace. I 
believe also that enough positive 
good-will and unselfishness already 
exist to make possible a better . 


political order. In other words, 


the level of the common con- 
science of humanity is already 
higher than our political leader- 
ship and demands a new political 
machinery. That will not bring a 
millenium, but it should give com- 
mon decency a chance to function. 


Europe is pessimistic at the 
present time, but has not entirely 
given up hope. There is general 
agreement that the League of 
Nations must come sooner or 
later—perhaps only after a new 
world catastrophe—but it must 
be reorganized.: The only ques- 
tions are how, and when. The 
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Scandinavians seem to think the 
time is already overdue. A Cze- 
choslovakian professor to whom 
I talked expressed the feeling that 
it would be better not to talk of 
drastic changes until the im- 
mediate crisis was past. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sgd.) A. L. Carson. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder, 
Shanghai. 


Dear Sir:—Some years ago there 
was an article in your valuable 
magazine which tried to explain 
why Chinese ministers’ sons were 
unwilling to take up the profes- 
sion of their fathers. It said in 
short that there was more in- 
dependence and higher wages .in 
other walks of life. I have been 
waiting for a reply challenging 
-this statement as I would not be- 
lieve that there was not more 
idealism—to put it mildly—in 


Chinese parsonages. So far in. 


vain. My attention was again 
drawn to the matter by a note in 
the “Christian” about a statement 
made by Madame Chiang Kai 
Shek before the N.C.C. “As my 
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many provinces we have met 


devoted missionaries, living far 
away in the interior, bringing new 
life the communities that they 
touch. We have been astonished 
at the absence of talented modern- 
educated Chinese men and women, 
either supporting these heroic 
missionaries or carrying on similar 
activities in like-needy areas. Is 
it possible that modern-trained 
Chinese Christians lack the stuff 
of which missionaries are made?” 


At the occasion of the Quadri- 
centenary of Luther’s marriage 
(1925) much was written about 
the beneficial influence of the 
evangelical parsonage, the spirit 
of ministers’ families. E.g. after 
the great war statistics showed 
that of all academical avocations 
none lost so many members as 
the ministers. Why? Because in 
their families especially the spirit 


Of selfsacrifice was and is being 


fostered. I need not enlarge on 
the subject; but may I express the 
hope that the present crisis may 
bring out what is best also in 
Chinese ministers’ families. 

Yours truly, 

_ Arthur Jehle. 
Stuttgart 18/8/38. 


husband and I have travelled over 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM oF WAR. By Cl Eagleton. New York: The 

Ronald Press Company, 1937. pp. 132. 

_ A mild, imperial war almost subsides in Northeastern Africa.’ A 
diluted, subconscious war still rises in Central Europe. A severe, un- 
limited war surges in the Far East as in Spain. Is there any relation 
hetween the three wars?. May one or all of these wars evolve or develope 
into a continental or inter-continental, if not another world, war? What 
is the meaning of war nowadays? What have been, are, and will be 
the causes‘ of war between nations? What may be its consequences? 
Perhaps no one can answer all these questions to the satisfaction of 
another person however successful his attempt may be acknowledged to 


> 


To the majority of the people in any country war is a phenomenon 
like fire and flood; it may or may not come notwithstanding that there is 
a certain effectual prevention. When it comes, they deplore it ‘and feel 
in their heart a deep sympathy and even a sense of service. While there 
is no war, they have no serious question about it and if some one forces 
it around, it does not bother them seriously. To a small minority, 
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including some civilian and military leaders, war is inevitable; So 
long, they argue, as human nature remains what it is, there must’ be 
war. It is the only, positive, sure way of advancing -and protecting 
a nation’s “vital interest, security and honour.” Preparedness for war, 
therefore, becomes an imperative necessity. Because their personal or 
private interest may coincide with their national or public interest as 
they believe and because they do no fighting but work at its directing 
which aims at a “re-making of peace” to satisfy their nation’s “want”, 
war, they sincerely consider, is a good course of human events and a 
desirable state policy. To them the problem of war means how to 
attain a “decisive” victory. To a large minority of the people in certain 
countries where democracy triumphantly prevails and education freely 
spreads, war is not a natural, but a social phenomenon; it is a national 
calamity, human evil, a historic crime, a most detestable act of sin. 
Man must eradicate it as man can create it; like fire, flood, famine and 
plague, it is perilous; it can and must be controlled when it comes and 
prevented before it comes. In war, they insist, there can be no victory. 
The problem of war is a problem of life. If war comes and goes as time 
marches on, life cannot but be miserable. There must be peace for the 
development and enjoyment of man, so a humane citizen among them 
advocates. And to some of this minority, the development and enjoyment 
of man must be free. To them war is not only antipacific, it is absolutely 
ruinous to the development and enjoyment of liberty through which 
man becomes free, true, beautiful, good, and infinitely so even until the 
end of the world. To them, as Prof. Eagleton explains, peace must be 
universal, positive, constructive, dynamic. They may find his book quite 
a helpful reference as well as an interesting reading. | | 


“War,” says he, “is not an end in itself; no more is peace an end. | 
There are some things more to be desired than peace; and if they cannot 
be achieved in peace, they will be sought in war. Peace may mean 
no more than surrender to a criminal; it can mean a situation of degrada- 
tion and suffering more hateful than war itself. Men have always, and 
should always, seek progress; so civilization has been builded. Peace 
must have machinery to provide for this progress; if the machinery 
is not provided, there will be no peace. War and revolution have been 
necessary in the past to remove obstruction from the path of progress; 
it is a bitter comment upon human intelligence that this should be 
true. It is possible to have progress without war, but this presupposes 
a satisfactory substitute for war. It means much new building, doubtless 
at much cost to established convictions, and perhaps even at the cost 
of some blood. It means that physical force must be forbidden to separate 
states, as it has been forbidden to individuals within the state; and to 
secure this, it may be necessary to employ overwhelming physical force 
against the state which wrongfully uses violence. We must provide also 
means for redressing wrongs, and caring for needs, and enforcing rights, 
before nations will be willing to surrender the means they have so 
long employed—war.” Accordingly the problem of war is a problem 
of peace; that is, how to avoid war in order that peace may prevail to 
give rise to and assure the opportunity which man needs from time to 
time for the solution of international, interracial and interregional dif- 
ficulties. 

To some people how to avoid war is a simple question. “Many 
fantastic proposals have been made, from requiring soldiers to wear 
derby hats on parade, to hating one’s cat instead of one’s enemy, or 
putting statesmen, or bankers, or munitions manufacturers, or someone, 
in the front ranks of battle. Some of these suggestions might be re- 
garded as intelligent if the assumption were correct that war. results 
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from the innate desire of human beings to fight—always, of course human 
beings whose nature is quite different from that of the speaker! But 
this is a false assumption: the reason for war is deeper and more 
fundamental than a mere combative instinct.” 


Other people approach the problem “scientifically”; their contribuv- 
tion as a whole toward a permanent solution must be appreciated; but 
none is adequate or effective enough to inspire confidence. “Thus 
disarmament might make national wars cheaper and less bloody, but 
since it cannot aid in the satisfaction of national desires, it is not suc- 
cessful; since it does. not offer security, it is not accepted. The same 
is true of the effort to control the trade in arms; and in either case, the 
objective could not be attained without international supervision. 
Education is important toward building support for whatever method, 
but it must be an international] rather than a national education, and 
this implies international direction. It is highly important to remove 
the causes.of war, but this cannot be done by wishing them away; it 
would require continuing international machinery with authority to make 
decisions and to enforce them. There may be potentialities in passive 
resistance, as yet unknown; but if it is a weapon, it can be used and 
abused just as war is, unless it is brought under the same control as 
is now sought for war. To outlaw war on paper has been shown by 
recent events—as well as by history—to be a futile gesture; it can 
mean something only if backed by a force superior to that of any state 
which might seek to break that law. And the League of Nations, which 
includes most of the above suggestions in its program, has not been 
able to prevent war in recent tests.” 


What, then, can be done? asks Prof. Eagleton. Believing firmly 
that “there are some principles, some ideals. which we as human beingr 
wish to maintain and for which we are willing to sacrifice much, even 
life,” and seeing clearly that social security and order in a country can 
be enjoyed only when law, enforced and re-enforced by a police power, 
positively prevails, he is of the opinion that nothing can be done unless 
and until there is a community of nations which decides and holds that 
“force shall be made a monopoly of the community, to be used only 
under the authority of the community, as is done within a state.” 
Hence he concludes “that states must surrender some of their national 
sovereignty and accept such rights as are agreed upon by the com- 
munity; that for this purpose an international organization is necessary; 
and that this international organization must be backed by.an overwhelm- 
ing physical force, strong enough to assure to each state the security 
which it seeks. Until such an international government is created, it 
is. not to be expected that any state will surrender its right to make 
war; not until it can be assured that its disputes can be settled, its 
wrongs can be remedied, and its rights enforced. Reluctant as one 
may be to arrive at this conclusion, it cannot be denied that physical 
force is essential in such a system. If any state uses force, other 
states, or the community, must be ready to reply with force; there is 
no other answer. The economic sanctions of the League of Nations 
were impotent against the threat of force made by Mussolini; the only 
answer to this threat was to use force against him, and the Members 
of the League were not prepared to go so far. It is no reply to this 
situation to say that it replaces war with war. When organized govern: 
ment uses force against a lawbreaker, it is not war, but police action, 
wholly justifiable. And even if one calls it war, it would nevertheless 
be essential. The community of nations has recently gone as far as is 


possible without the use of force; its failure is conclusive proof that 
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it must be prepared to back its decisions, against a state which resorts 
to arms, with force.” 


All this logically implies that there shall be a superstate of the world 
—a world commonwealth—which one can happily call the United States 
of Man. How such.a superstate may be brought forward, the Professor 
does not discuss. While the present reader earnestly hopes that he 
will do so at length in the next book which he may issue in the near 
future, it may not be improper to point out at least two aspects of the 
difficulty which apparently lies on the road to a sound and solid universal 
government. The negative aspect is how to reconcile the long cherished 
state sovereignty with the newly created world sovereignty. The positive 
aspect is how to secure definitely and permanently the now wanting 
cornerstones and pillars for a world state as it should be built hereafter. 
A sense of responsibility to international welfare above national interest, 
a consciousness of leadership in upbuilding humanity, a will and a mind 
to cooperate conclusively instead of exclusively, all are necessary to 
the movement toward a united world. That such mind, such will, such 
consciousness, and such sense are not lacking, to a small extent, here 
and there cannot be denied; but they are not rich (or strong) anywhere 
and they are rather isolated; they need to be organized and at the same 
time aroused, diffused, cultivated. To every one who advocates for the 
abolition of war and therefore, the formation of a family of nations, 
there is a new problem to be solved. | 


In the meantime, little wars are going on and a great war is coming 
up before us. What does the present world situation signify? The 
League of Nations is impotent. No improvement of the League can 
succeed quickly enough to meet the emergent demand of to-day. The 
struggle for self-sufficiency or self-expansion assumes the practice of 
a monstrous gangster. No Power—no group of Powers—is willing to 
take enough risk in order to chasten the will to national glory, or rather 
national robbery, in violation of international law and order. What is 
coming to those who believe in peace and especially those who so much 
love liberty? The world is in chaos against us who are afraid of and 
not ready for war to a bitter end. What must we do? What can we 
- = the problem of war remains in front of us so critically un- 
solv 


Now, parenthetically, let us indicate a point of difference in opinion | 
before we lay aside this book. While he is considering the problem of 
passive resistence, Prof. Eagleton does not seem fair to the con- 
scientious objectors. He blends the Society of Friends with the Peace 
Patriots, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Women’s Peace Union, 
etc. He does not seem to have fully comprehended the conscientious 
objector’s endeavour. He indictes them to be “selfish and individualistic.” 
They, accuses he, contribute “no moral equivalent for force as a means 
of protecting rights or remedying wrongs” “Passive resistance,” for 
which they stand, “destroys the means, but it does not achieve the 
end; it offers no substitute for the means which it eliminates. Its force 
is spent when it has prevented war; it has no energy left for the necessary 
building.” Indeed Prof. Eagleton presents a stiff challenge. A con- 
scientious objector, however, may just ask the Professor to look into 
the life and work of Jesus Ohrist carefully and reexamine without 
prejudice what some of the Christian martyrs have contributed to human 
progress. When a man is conscientiously willing and able to die for 
a Christian cause instead of marching to a war front, where he may 
return as a “hero,” it is certainly not fair to call him a selfish individual 


being. .It may be assured that when there is a call for volunteers to 
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work. for a universal brotherhood of man, a conscientious objector will 
a readily and heartily—in faith and in truth. J, Usang Ly. 


Guorce BowENn or BomBay. A Memo. By Robert E. Speer. 8vo. 368° pp. 
Missionary Review Publishing Co., 156 Fifth Avenue,..New 
 Bifty years after the death of George Bowen, Dr. Speer has given 
us an intimate, sympathetic and voluminous Memoir of this “missionary, 
scholar, mystic and saint” of the 19th Century, comprising lengthy 
quotations from his diaries, letters, personal reminiscences, and from 
his writings in the “Bombay Guardian,” the weekly religious paper he 
edited for 34 years and which was a powerful spiritual agency in England 
and America as well as in India. Interwoven with these extracts are 
the judgments of comtemporaries, and Dr. Speer’s own glowing tribute 
to one whom his own generation called “The Lamb of India.” 


George Bowen came from an irreligious home, was taken from schoo! 
at the age of twelve and put into his father’s counting room. After 
that his education was self-acquired but “it had a range and thorough- 
ness which no university training could have surpassed.” His love 
of books, of the opera, of mastering languages, of travel abroad, developed 
in him an amazing breadth of reading and subtlety of mind, as well as 
thoroughgoing religious unbelief. “His position was one of complete 
reasoned atheism.” At the age of 26 he fell in love with a devoted 
Christian girl who died during their engagement. Before her death she 
sent Bowen her Bible with an appeal to read it daily. For her sake 
he did so, and this together with the perusal of Paley’s “Evidence of 
Christianity” which he had carried home by mistake from the library, 
completely transformed him and he gave his life unreservedly to Christ. . 


At once he felt the missionary call, studied for three years at Union 
Theological Seminary, and in 1848 went to India under the American 
Board. Before he left America his father, mother and two sisters had 
been converted to Christ. 


During his missionary life of forty years Bowen worked at times 
independently, and for a period was connected with the Methodist Board. 
After a few months in India he became convinced that a missionary’s 
_ life should be as self-denying as that of Christ or Paul. He gave up 

his salary from the Mission Board, supported himself by teaching and 
writing, lived on the most meagre food, with simple -clothing and 
housing, and took neither vacation or furlough. But “he was no narrow- 
minded, ascetic recluse. No faintest shadow of uncandor, of hypocrisy, 
of professionalism darkened his life.” He was warmly welcomed in 
the homes of high and low, and greatly enjoyed their hospitality. 
| “He was an insatiable reader, an incessant but quiet preacher, a 
prolific and convincing writer—not merely on spiritual themes but on 
every interest of men, nations and missions. All his unusual intellectual 
powers were absolutely devoted to his one life-purpose: to bring a living 
Christ into redemptive contact with the world’s sin, and every sacrifice 
to this end was joyous.” 

For fifty years Christian literature has been the poorer for not 
having had this Memoir, but such a life and such a book are timeless. 
Bowen anticipated much of the thought and many of the problems of 
today, his spiritual emphasis was never more needed than today. Here 
is a book for all missionaries, mission administrators, and all who 
appreciate a life of devotion lived wholly for the Lord. M.C, 5, 
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- pp. 124. $4.60. 


As ore reads this volume of poems, one feels that he holds in his 
hand°a ‘living picture of the warm joyous life of Betty Scott Stam so 
sifimely taken from the life she loved. The pictures: of childhood 
breath the rapturous association and comradeship with her four brothers 
and sisters. At ten she began her poetic career, as given in this book, 
by a poem about her new brother closing with the verse. 


_ “Once there was a baby, 
The voungest one of five; 
And I will not give Kenneth Scott 
To any man alive.” 


The early poems picture exneriences in manv lands and often have 
a pleasant sense of humour. The one on the visit to the Blue Grotto 
at Capri is-particvlarly deliehtful. Among the Icnger poems the one 
written for her father’s birthday in 1924 on “Color” is a panarama of 
rich mental victures of life not only in China but on travels through- 
out the world and gave rich promise of future contributions to poetry. 


There are manv poems showing her love and appreciation of nature. 
This brief one on “Sea Magic” whets ones appetite for more. 


“On a wet rock I stand; 
And all I can see, 

Or taste, or smell, 
Is the tossing sea. 

Warm sun on my back. 
Cool spray on my face, 

All my senses in tune 
With the joy of this place!” 


Very tragic in the light of her death is one “May 26, 1929” 


“Lord, there are things I do not understand- 

The reason why Thou callest me to go 

To Africa, when I love China so-— 

Lord, must I work alone in that dark land? 

I’m willing, Lord, so Thou dost place Thy hand 
To hold me up, and shield me from the foe, 
Subtle and strong—so very strong! I know 

My puny strength can never make me stand, 

In Thy dear hand, terribly pierced for me, 

Shall all my peace power, protection be. 

Thy will is better than my brightest dream. 

Hope shall surround me, lighting up my mind, 
And faith support, which sees where sight is blind, 
And the pure love of God shall thru me gleam.” 


The sequence of love poems with which the book closes are tender 
end beautiful. 


We are grateful to her father and mother in sharing these intimate 
parts of their daughter’s life. The consecration in “May 26, 1926” was 
not called upon to give up China. However the spirit of that poem 
breathes thru many others and those on her work in China, with her 
martyred husband, bring a poignant regret that this little volume = all 


we May ever have of hers. M, C, 
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PoEMS OF WANG CHING-WEI. Translated into English Shu. 

Allen and Unwin, London 5-net. 

In Dr. Wang Ching-wei, we find in a modern statesman, the embodi. 
ment of the old ideal of the Chinese gentleman, one who knows his 
literature and music, and is a distinguished scholar, not only knowing 
the classics himself but being also a poet of high merit. To quote Mr 
Sturge. Moore in his foreword. “In this poet, I discovered a fervent 
reformer, yet fond of long conversations with a friend, fond of wine, 
and a lover, a husband, and one who delights in little children and in 
that perennial innocence of sea, sky, and land.” 


Dr. Seyuan Shu is to be congratulated on his translation in retaining 
the Chinese atmosphere.. As one reads, one’s thots go back to Li Po 
and other Chinese poets for here is all the love of nature and tranquility 
of soul so often expressed thru the symbolism so dear to the Chinese 
heart. Full notes add to the enjoyment already derived from the 

Of especial interest is the one written on the eve of his expected 
execution in Peking, showing the ardent patriotism of Dr. Wang whose 
life has twice been forfeited and yet he sings thru it all. 


“Among the crowd of Yen I chant elate, 
Tranquilly I enter the prison house, 
To die on the sword, what rapture! 

A fate truly worthy of a young head! 


“It is my soul that I wish to preserve, 

Let the mortal parts return to the dust; 

By the Terrace of Yen, where my bones lie, 

A phosphorescent light will glimmer from night to night.” 


Only one short nature poem can be given altho one drinks in the 
atmosphere of China and the love of nature from almost every page. 


“Heraldéd by the sea wind 
' The slow moon rises. 
She spreads the waters with a sheet of silver; 
Lo! the moon, the moon is dancing there, 
A white lotus-flower she tosses over green shadowed 
waves!” 


So often readers of the West get the idea that no love songs are 
written in China, but this volume contains many, either written to his 
wife, Ping-yu, or expressing his loneliness and thots. of her, during 
separation. It is difficult to choose any one but this stanza from a poem 
composed and sent to his wife after parting in Hongkong gives a little 
of the flavor of his love songs. - 


“This a parting is sad indeed | 
Little by little your handkerchief fades from my sight like 
a vanishing smoke; 
Insensible are wind and sail, 
I turn my head, but the vessel advances, relentlessly.” 


It is to be hoped that other volumes besides this “Hours of Leisure” 
will be translated into English. M. C. : 


“THE CHOICE BEFoRE Us”, By E. Sta Jones. Published the Abington 

| Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New vou’ 235 pages. Price v. $1.50 oe 
This latest book by Stanley Jones is published in Great Britain 

under the title “Christ and Present World Issues.” Incidentally it.is- only 
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js. if purchased in England where it is published by Hodder. The 
title of the British edition is also more apt and accurate, for the book 
deals a exactly with that which the British title would lead one to 
expec 

Dr. Jones starts out with a fifteen page introduction to help the 
raader realize in just what a sorry mess the world is and the calamity 
that awaits us just around the corner, unless we adopt adequate 
remedial measures and do so with the least possible delay. In fact, 
this note of desperateness and immediacy runs thru the whole book. 
Dr. Jones then proceeds to sketch for us in broad outline Christ’s Concep- 
tion of the Kingdom—‘“founded on redemption, love, mutual aid, justice 
and a@ fair opportunity to everyone.” Expanding the implications of 
Christ’s program as enunciated in his Nazareth synogogue address, to 
be nothing less than “a reconstruction which would extend thru the 
economic, the social, the political, the physical, the spiritual and to 
the total order—all this is to be accomplished by the redemptive Spirit 
of God working directly and thru every right agency.” 


After briefly depicting the Kingdom personalized in the life and 
redemptive act of Christ on the Cross, the author in a very persuasive 
way describes for the reader the early apostolic Church to have been 
a Christian Society noteworthy for its unity, spiritual, economic and 
social; for the fact that “need” was the basis of economic distribution; 
for the commercial! life, that was fostered as well as the family life and 
with the maximum of benefit to the individual. Furthermore the early 
Christian Community was God-centered and it is here where we find 
one Of the fundamental differences between a Christian social and 
economic order and Naziism, Fascism, and Communism who are the 
only rivals to Kingdom-of-God-ism as the solution to our social economic 
and political ills. The Christian Society of the apostolic days was 
democratic and self-propogating and contagious. 


Fascism, Naziism are in separate chapters carefully and dtnistesined- 
ingly analysed and it is shown wherein they are found wanting. We next 
have a most illuminating comparison between Communism, Natziism, 
Fascism and Christianity. This comparison is simplified and yet made 
the more effective by the graphing of two charts which show the com- 
parative differences and agreements. Dr. Jones believes, and te reviewer 
thinks rightly so, that Christianity has more in common with Communism 
than with Fascism and Naziism—but he lays his fingers very deftly on the 
points of divergence and where we find the inadequacy of Communism. 


' Dr. Jones has at this stage brought the reader to realize that 
nothing else but Kingdom-of-Godism is adequate to resolve the present 
world crisis and chaos into a world of righteousness, justice and good- 
will. The Kingdom of God obviates the duality between the material 
and the spiritual, the this-worldly and the other-worldly, the secular and 
the sacred, the ethical and the religious, science and religion, idealism 
and realism, the social and the personal, science and philosophy, ete. To 
each of these dualisms, the author gives detailed consideration showing 
how they are fused in the unity which Christ presents in his ene 


of the Kingdom of God. 


This very challanging book ends with a vivid portrayal of present 
day society as the prodigal Son in the Far Country and the challenge 
to Christians as individuals and corporately to answer the world’s 8.0.8. 
and make Kingdom-of-Godism operative in our individual, economic, 
social, political life. 
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Dr. Jones in writing, is nevertheless always the preacher rather thay 
the essayist, and for that reason the reading never becomes heavy or 
dull. He can’t resist the temptation of alliteration.. He indulges overly. 
much in wishful exegesis (of p. 28, 40, 147 et all) but since the truth-he 
wishes to convey is invariably soundly Christian, we will forgive him 
the wishful exegesis of the particular passages of Scripture. 

The book is one which should be read and digested by all Christian 
ministers and lay leaders in the Church for it certainly arouses the 
reader out of his smug complacency and unconcern. A. R. K. 


Innis Jackson, Faber and Faber, Ltd., pp 

As one reads the first chapters of China Only Yesterday, one is 
tempted to toss the book aside with the remarks, “Another interpreta- 
tion of China by a tourist of a few weeks experience and no background.” 
In glancing at the blurb on the cover it is. learned that Miss Jackson 
isa young English woman who “had ‘taken up’ the study of Chinese 
and Chinese poetry at Oxford and officially her objective was a further 
study of Chinese poetry in China.” 


Coming from Oxford with that purpose, Miss Jackson brought intro- 
ductions giving her contacts that would have been the enyy of anyone 
wishing to learn of Chinese art and poetry, and, of the present educa- 
tional system and home life of China as well. She lived for months 
at universities in Nanking and the Wu-Han center and made longer or 
shorter personally supervised visits in Peking, Tsingtao, Soochow and 
Hangchow. Of those opportunities of observation, the author has been 
unable to make much use and has given a very superficial picture of 
her sojourn here. Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is 
her trip, third class, to Tai-an, en route to Peking. 


Although admittnig her limited experience in the field of education 
and “having drawn a slightly exaggerated picture” of university life, 
Miss Jackson has put her finger on some of the greatest flaws in’ the 
educational program. The overcrowding of the curriculum so that “the 
students are shockingly overworked by long hours and terms 80 that 
the fresh springs of thought must be deadened” is regrettable. Perhaps 
if Miss Jackson had studied the demands formulated by the Chinese 
Department of Education, she would have understood why foreign 
schools conformed, and with a little thought, also it could have been 
understood why one overburdened mission college could not carry on 
an engineering course as well as the art courses and those in “the 
sciences, economics, political economy even agriculture” especially when 
another Christian college not very distant had a strong department. in 
that subject. 


It is regrettable that Miss Jackson, who came to China- to study 
Chinese- poetry” gives nothing scholarly along that line, ohly mentioning 
it in’ passing as incidents of picnics to the spot of Li~-Po’s: supposed 
imebriate fate or some singular experience. -One -wonders about “the 
splendid climate  of- Peking,” especially as a summer resort: and- also 
about the priest who was supervising the cooking. in a monastery, 
“stirring with a spade a ten-foot in diameter cauldron full of soft rice.” 
There is practically no mention of the political situation. 

- The book is poorly written, breaking all the laws of composition 
and often lacking in clearness. At places the mind of the reader stumbles 
and either stops to search for the meaning, or is startled by some in- 
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felicitous use of words or by a bizarre expression. It gives the im- 

pression of being hurriedly written and one feels that if Miss Jackson 

had spent a little more time in revision, many of the glaring faults that 

disturb the reader would have been eliminated. However, a not-too- 

critical reader may find several hours enjoyment in visiting with the 

— gitten. educational plants and some of the sacred spots of 
na. 


Prayers RECORDED IN THE Brats, Compiled by Mary FE. Dixson and Mary 
C. D. Gordon Translated by John S. M. Liu and Arthur J. Dieffenbacher. 
Pp. 152 Price 25 cents Published by Religious Tract Society. 

The book meets a definite need in times like ours. It is printed 
in large and artistic type. The selection is arranged according to the 
order of the Bible, and each prayer has a title. 


I fully believe that the book will help many Christians in this time 
of distress. Z. K. 


=0=> 


The Present Situation 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


A young Chinese minister from the city was visiting the minister 
of a rural varish. He walked with his friend to a village where some 
Christian farmers were making mud bricks for a little chapel and 
evening school. He saw the country minister work along with the 
farmers and help them in the building of their village house of worship 
and service, Finally he, too, took off his long robe and began to carry 
mud bricks. One young farmer watched him intently for a while and 
then said, “Pastor Chiang, you are a scholar and a guest. If we were 
building this house for ourselves we would not let you soi] your hands 
by working with us. But since this is a house for God we are glad for 
vou to have a share in the labor.” The citv minister told me that the 
few hours with those farmers. toiling with his hands for God, and 
having a part in the making of the little church, marked a high spiritual 
experience in his life. He had not realized so clearly before that labor 
and sweat and earth may be holy. The dedication of that mud-walled. 
straw-roofed, village chapel in the making was as real and beautiful 
as the dedication of a great and completed cathedral because the village 
builders were conscious of working with God. 


I shall never forget one evening that Murie] Lester spent at our 
Rural] Training Center in Shunhwachen near Nanking. After supper we 
took her to a village where the people were sitting under the moonlight 
in an open courtyard. As we came near we could hear strains of 
fiddle and flute music. The villagers gave us a warm welcome and we 
sat on benches in a circle. The people sang for Miss Lester their 
“Good Neighbour Song,” new words written by one of our staff to an 
old Chinese tune and expressing the spirit and hopes of the new rural 
community in China. Miss Lester asked them questions and then told 
them something of her life and work and of how she believed the com- 
mon working people of the world wanted peace andicould together make 
a new world. The children gathered about her, drawn by her happy 
face and melodious voice. The rough-faced farmers listened with rapt 
attention, seeming to realize that they were part of that larger world 
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community of which she spoke. When Muriel Lester left the next 
morning she gave me one of her little books on the fly-leaf was written, 
“A bit of the Kingdom.” That evening in a Chinese village had been to 
her a “bit of the Kingdom,” a promise of the Kingdom that is to come. 
Lift up your hands, O ye village gates, and be ye lifted up, ye doors 
of peasant homes, and let the King of Glory come in! Let the Kingdom 
of God come in, Kingdom of love and mutual service, Kingdom of mercy 
and of brotherhood, and transform our natural rural communities into 
“beloved communities,” God’s own societies out of which shall some day 
be born the greater community of many races and peoples. A new 
heaven and a new earth cannot come apart from new rural communities 
in which God dwells and reigns. 


One of our students in Nanking Seminary, from a wealthy city 
home, wanted to take the Rural Church course. I discouraged him at 
first because he did not have the background of rural life. But he felt 
the call to this service. The first two years of class-room study were 
easy. The first summer of field work was hard. He had to spend 
several weeks in a strange village and share the life of the people. His 
bed was hard, his food was rough, he could hardly sleep for the 
mosquitoes. But this lad from a cultured family held on. He got to 
know all the people of the village, he worked with the young farmers in 
their fields and ‘organizéd' classes and recreation for them in the evening. 
He brought several as inquirers to church. He was especially successful 
among the children and when he left there was an active boys’ club 
in the village. A year after his graduation he returned to Nanking 
Seminary for a conference and I went with him out to this village where 
he had served his apprenticeship. Some boys saw him and called out, 
“Mr. Tsao has come back!” Soon all the children of the village were 
gathered about him. Tsao Kwang-tsu. stood there with tears running 
down his face. He turned to me and said, “They love me, they love me! 
I’ll never leave the rural ministry.? That region was heaviy bombed in 
the Japanese advance on Nanking last December and those same children 
who had been attrcted by Christ-likeNove were scattered by violence and 
hate and fear. 


I think this is why rural churches in China are feeling their way 
to new forms of worship. I have never felt so near to God as in some 
little village chapel near the fields. A cross on a table, a few scrolls 
on the wall, some backless benches, but it all belongs to the people and 
to God. Songs, not merely translations of our western hymns but more 
and more Christian verse set to Chinese music, throbbing with the pain 
and joy, the longing and hopes of country life, and rich in rural] \im- 
agery. I think of the line in one hymn, “He is the spring wind and I 
am the grass; let Him blow.” And. of that hymn with an old ballad 
tune which Christian farmers in many part of China now sing as they 
go to their work. The first stanza goes, “Wearing our straw hats and 
carrying our hoes, We go to our fields, Praising the Lord.” In Shantung 
and other provinces village Christians are singing whole sections and 
chapters of the Bible to old tunes that have come down through the 
eenturies. To hear the Twenty-third Psalm thus chanted by a country 
congregation is to be moved to tears. On Easter of last year I was 
with Frank Brown of Suchowfu in one of the rural churehes of his mis- 
sionary field. The Christians streamed in from the villages and filled 
the little chapel to overflowing so that we met in the yard outside. 
Each one came with a wild flower in his hand and greeted his fellow- 
Christians, “Ye-su fuh-ho liao, Jesus is risen!” More and more the 
rura] churches of China are giving festival the place it deserves, 
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the church festival and the Christianized native festival. I have 
spoken out of my own experience in China but you can find parallels 
in this and other countries. (The Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin) 
June, 19388. Frank W. Price. | 


CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COUNCIL FOR OVERSEAS WORK 


The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work was established 
y ie York by twelve missionary societies of North America on June 

For many years a number of these societies have been seeking a 
way by which their medical work might become better correlated at 
home and more effectively integrated with the needs of the environment 
abroad. The purpose of the new Council is statd in these words: 


“To discover what, under changing conditions, should be the unique 
contribution of Christianity through medicine; and as an advisory body, 
to aid the societies in making that contribution effective.” 


The Council is made up of twelve representatives elected by the 
societies themselves, together with a number of coopted members re- 
presenting the medical profession of North America. It will be closely 
articulated with the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


The first task of the Council will be to aid the societies in connection 
with the standards, professional and spiritual, of their medical and nur- 
sing appointees; by arranging conferences at medical centers in this 
country; by the preparation of bulletins of information that will go to 
medical missionaries throughout the world; and by seminars and the 
development of a network of hospital positions for furloughed workers. 
A second task will be the study of environments in many countries with 
a view to suggesting to the societies ways in which their medical work 
may become better related to the churches, to government health programs, 
and to developing systems of national medical practice. Great emphasis 
will be made in seeking to encourage experimentation in Christian 
hospitals in the field of Religion and Health. 

The budget of the Council will be met from several sources. The 
societies themselves have already pledged a quarter of the total needed 
and it is expected that the balance will be secured through contributions 
from foundations and individuals. At its first meeting, Dr..Edward H. 
Hume was elected director of the Council. The headquarters will be at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, adjoining the office of the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation. 


THE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP GOES FORWARD 


The Christian Rural Fellowship now numbers slightly more than 
five hundred paid members representing seventeen foreign countries and 
twentyseven states in the United States. Branch Fellowships have been 
organized in Iowa, Nebraska, New York, and North China, and it is 
expected that a number of other groups will be brought into being 
this summer. The Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, published ten 
times a year, constitutes an important contribution to the religious 
literature of rural life. There has been an increasing demand for the 
use of these bulletins at rural conferences. One of the foreign mission 
boards recently bought one thousand copies of the June bulletin entitled, 
“The Kingdom of God in a Rural Community,” by Professor Frank W. 
Price of Nanking Theological Seminary, in order to distribute it to its 
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missionaries and their national colleagues. The next bulletin will be ‘by 
Julius A. Bewer, Professor of Old Testament, Union Theological Semin. 
ary, entitled, “The Significance of Land in the Old Testament.” — - 


The stated purpose of the Fellowship is: “To promote understanding 
- and appreciation of the religious and spiritual values which abide in the 
processes and relationships of agriculture and rural life; to define their 
significance and relate them to the Christian enterprise at home and 
abroad.” Membership in the Fellowship is open to anyone interested 
and ‘is of four kinds: Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00; Sustaining 
$10.00; Patron $25.00. | 

A fellowship luncheon was held June 14 in honor of Professor 
Frank W. Price, head of the Department of Rural Church at Nanking 
ya Seminary, who gave a summary report of his recent study 
of rural churches in China, . 


A CABBAGE COOPERATIVE IN CHINA 


Of a more special nature is the cabbage cooperative. This is what 
happened in a particular case. The members of the cooperative group 
were poor, their land was not of the best and it was a dry year; so 
conditions were dead against them. The advantage of cabbage growing 
is that it is an extra crop. The cabbage plants are grown from seed in 
a small plot. As soon as the fall crop of grain has been harvested the 
ground is immediately prepared for the transpanting of the cabbages, 
and besides, the wheat is sown between rows so as to get a start while 
the cabbages are growing. With these three crops taken off the land 
in one year fertilizer becomes a major problem. : 


When the group was formed to grow cabbages cooperatively a loan 
was given to each member on the basis of $3 or $4 per mu (1 mu= 1/6 
acre). Most of this money was put into fertilizer and means of iv- 
rigation. By liberal use of fertilizer and water it is estimated that 
production increased from 30 to 50% and besides the quality of the 
cabbages was also improved. Since the cabbage crop is ready to sell 
about two months after transplanting there is a quick return on the 
investment, 


The next year the 29 original members had increased to 40 and a 
loan of $800 was given as compared with $200 the year before. The 
experience already gained was utilized and more and better cabbages 
were produced. 


The second year an experiment was made in cooperative marketing. 
The first year each producer sold his cabbages individually. If he 
_ were in need of cash he would have to sell in a poor market and lose 
thereby. To prevent this a loan of an additional $200 was given to 
organize the marketing. First of all the cabbages were graded into 
three classes. The lowest grade cabbages were sold first, then the 
second while the first grade were kept till January when the prices 
are better. In the meantime money was advanced to those members who 
needed it from the $200 loan. Thus the poorest members were given an 
equal advantage in the marketing. 3 


The first year it was estimated that cooperative production gave an 
increased return of $5 per mu. The second year with cooperative 
production combined with cooperative marketing the increased return 
was estimated at from $10 to $15 per mu.—Reprinted from the Honan 
Quarterly, April 1988, published by the Honan Mission of the United 
Church of Canada. (Agricultural Missions Notes) July. 1938. 
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KWANGTUNG SYNOD RELIEF WORK COMMITTEE -- .: 
_ 4. word is necessary to explain the functions of this Committee: 
There is of course a great deal of temporary distress caused by the 
continued and extensive bombing by Japanese air-raids which cause 
distress to thousands throughout the province. This means hospitaliga- 
tion for the wounded and the crippled, refugee shelters for those whe 
have had their homes destroyed and food for those who have lest 
their means of livelihood, In a centre like Canton, this work ig 
for by the Relief Committee of the Federated Churches; by the Govera- 
ment Red Cross and Refugee Shelters Committee; the International Red 
Cross; by the Hospital corps, and others, Their activities, however, do 
not extend outside of Canton. There are many large cities and villages 
where our Synod has churches and schools in the province which siso 
are subject to air-raids. It is to help these that our Committee is created, 
It is the purpose of this Committee wherever and whenever necessary 
to organise the Christian forces there and also help in the relief work 


as far as possible, 


RURAL PARISH 


This is a familiar note. We only need to mention it to realize 
importance. The church can never be firmly established in any locality 
until it is entrenched in the rural districts. An example of what is 
being done may be seen in a group of villages in the Yeung Kong field 
under the direction of the Rev. M. S. Ady with the enthusiastic -help 
of preacher Hoh Chan Chi. The Christians are organized to cooperate 
in farming; by securing good seed on easy terms; by reclaiming waste 
land; by poultry raising; by loans of some hens; by pig raising; by 
the loan of sows. A percentage of the income is applied to the- ex- 
penses of the church. [t is not the church going into business but 
Christians of the church are organized for cooperation and by helping 
them the church is helped financially and the Christians learn to put the 
Christian spirit into the things of everyday life and work. 


The other field lies in the wards where of course a rapidly changing 
personnel gives but a fleeting opportunity of arousing interest in 
Christianity. Every morning a service is held in each ward. On Sunday 
evening a combined meeting is held for staff and those patients who 
can walk. But the best attack is the personal one. Miss Hoh is a 
faithful worker whom you will find any day seated alongside a patient 
and talking away. The Rev. Paang, Mr. McNeur and lately Mr. Jansen 
have found time to get alongside the men patients. Those that read are 
supplied with literature, some soon exhaust our stock. It is by personal 
work at the bedside and in the out-patients department that the medical 
missionary hopes to fulfil his mission and get beyond the purely medical 


~ pelationship to his patient. (Information Service—Church of Christ in 


China—Annual Meeting Number. Vol. XiI No. 1. July 1988). 
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‘Merger of Three Mission Hosp- been the merger of three big 
itals to Aid China’s Medical Ed- missionary hospitals in Chengtu, 
ncation:—One of the most signi- capital of Szechuan Province, into 
ficant development in the field of a teaching hospital for the medical 
medical education in China has colleges of three leading univer- 


> 


sities that are now established in 
that western city. 


- The three hospitals are the 
Canadian Mission Hospital for 
men, the Canadian Mission 
Hospital for Women and the Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital. 
They are among the biggest of 
their kind through China, each 
with a history of more than 
twenty years. The three leading 
Chinese universities directly be- 
nefitted by this move are the 
Central University which has its 
medical college in Chengtu, the 
Cheeloo University removed to 
the Szechuan capital from Tsinan, 
capital of Shantung Province, and 
the West China University. The 
medical colleges of these three 
universities have a total of more 
than 200 students. 


The merger of the three mis- 
sionary hospitals to accelerate 
medical education for China’s 
war needs was made possible by 
the China Foundation for Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Advance- 
ment in China in custody of the 
American Boxer Indemnity refund 
which has promised to make an 
annual grant of $160,000. But 
more than $820,000 annually will 
be required to run the three 
hospitals as combined teaching 
hospital. The other half, it has 
been agreed, will be :borne by 
the three universities concerned 
in proportion to the number of 
students they have in their re- 
spective medical colleges. 


. The joint hospital will have for 
_ its Director Dr. Shan-nan Cheer, 
dean of the Medical College of the 
Central University. Dr. Cheer is 
wellknown as one of the out- 
standing medical experts. in 
China. (The China Weekly Re- 
view, Sept. 17, 1938). 


Finance Campaigns:—The 
Hongkong Chinese Association 
recently secured $21,000 Hongkong 
currency on a $20,000 goal for 
the current expenses of that As- 
sociation. 15,000 young people 
participate in that Association’s 
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One of the most successful 
campaigns in the history of. the 
Y.M.C.A. in China was that con- 
ducted by the Canton “Y” under 
the Chairmanship of Gen. Wu Teh 
Chen. The campaign was con- 
ducted just prior to the recent 
terrific bombings. At first 12 men 
were sought as team captains, 
actually 25 were secured. A goal 
of $15,000 was first set, and at 
last reports more than $40,000 
have been secured. | 
Generosity on the part of the 
people of China has character- 
ized many Campaign events in the 
recent months. The Hankow 


‘| Y.M.C.A. usually secures $10,000 


in contributions. This year in 
order to meet their own needs and 
special relief needs which they 
were caring for, results in their 
annual campaign amounting to 
more than $51,000. (The _ Y. 
Spokesman) Aug. 1938. 

American Church Micsion Hosp- 
itals:—In Shanghai, the American 
Church Mission is running three 
hospitals, St. Luke’s Hospital No. 1. 
American Hospital for Refugees 
St. Luke’s Hospital No. 2, and St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. The statis- 
tics for these three for the month 
of May 1938, give some idea of the 
amount of work carried on:— 


No. of beds—744 
Out-patient 


» » In-patient bed me 


Deliveries ....... 193 
» » Free bed days .. 10,867 
» Free out-patient 

(7ist Annual Report St. Hospital) 

Removal of the National Lepro- 
sarium of Shanghai for Third 

Time:—After many fruitless 

searches all over the city for a 
suitable unoccupied building or 

vacant ground, the authorities of 

the Leprosarium were almost 
driven to despair hardly knowing 
what to do. Thanks to the_ big 
heart and sympathetic support of 
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Dr. Alfred Sze, the former Chinese 
ambassador to London and Wash- 
ington, who voluntarily offered 
his private vacant land on Brenan 
Road to meet the acute need, the 
ill-fated National Leprosarium of 
Shanghai has mow removed for 
the third time. It is needless to 
say that this constant removing 
is a very expensive business and 
an extra financial burden to the 
supporters of the institution. It 
is hoped, however, that no more 
removing is necessary before the 
cessation of hostilities and that 
the patients will be able to go 
back in the not distant future to 
their beautiful old home in 
Tazang, where, thanks to the 
grace of God, the buildings are 
so far still intact, though washed 
of their contents including ex- 
pensive laboratory equipment. 

Tsinan and Tenghsien 
saria:—Information has come 
through from Tsinan and Teng- 
hsien telling us that the leper 
work at these two places is still 
going on. Dr: Smyly at Tsinan 
conducts the work with his Chinese 
assistant and the number of 
patients is quite encouraging con- 
sidering conditions. 

At Tenghsien Miss Dodds still 
carries on with less patients. 
Both at the Leprosarium and at 
the Seminary foreign workers are 
still holding the fort. 

Jukao Leper Clinic:—Jukao had 
to give up the leper clinic inside 
of the city, but contacts are being 
made to re-establish work in the 
country where leprosy is especial- 
ly severe. It is hoped that the 
work can be opened soon, in order 
that this needy and encouraging 
field so near Shanghai may again 
be worked as formerly. (The 
Leper Quarterly) June 1938. 

Country Evangelism:—tThere is 
no life like it. It is a life of 
glorious freedom, of. absolute 
simplicity. A piece of canvas six 
feet by four to serve as a stret- 
cher-bed, a wooden stool to sit on, 
and an oil tin which serves as 
oven and etove combined, What 
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more could one want? : 

We have five different ways of 
travelling. If we wish to travel 
to places up the river or across 
the wonderful bay of Santuao, 
which, it is said, can accommodate 
all the navies of the world, we 
travel by sampan, a wooden boat 
with a mat covering, in which the 
time of arrival is absolutely de- 
pendent on wind and tide. 

If we wish to go across the 
plain or up the mountains we still 
travel by chair in the old-fashion- 
ed way at the rate of three miles 
an hour. The thinner you are the 
cheaper it is; the fatter you are, 
the more expensive it is. 

The more modern way of 
travelling is by ’*bus—often 
scheduled to sixteen people, but 
in one I was in last summer I 
counted forty-one passengers! If 
you can’t get in by the door, why, 
you get in through the window. 
_ never know what the ’bus will 

0. 
The greatest need of the hour 
is rural education. We are faced 
with a growing Christian com- 
munity, Christians of the third 
and fourth generations, many of 
them untaught or ill taught, for 
as a rule only those who are 
better off and those who are able 
to leave their homes can come 
down to the cities to “read.” To 
meet this need we have found that 
short-term schools, generally of 
two weeks’ duration, held out in 
the district, are the best. 

One such school we had up in 
the mountains at the Peak of the 
Golden Monastery. It was held 
in a world of ice: every pine 
needle, every tree leaf was encased 
in a lump of ice like so many 
preserved fruits. Yet thirty 
women came on their tiny, 
bounded. feet up and down the 
mountain sides to attend that 
school. They only had two or 
three thin cotton coats on and 
they sat all day in a stone-cold 
church to read their Bibles and 
learn the elements of 


ity. 
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We had no heating apparatus | Kweiting. They were here nine 
and the only way of keeping days, holding three meetings each 
warm was by handing about crocks day, giving searching messages 
of -hot charcoal to each in turn to both Christians and outsiders, 
and then we pushed the crocks up I think the Christians were very 
between the rows of feet under much impressed with the abund.- 
the trestle tables. The enthusi- ance of joy that constantly came 
agm of those women is a thing I from their two Chinese 
shall never forget. (India’s who sang and praised the 
Women and China’s Daughters _ all the time. The thing that 
July 19388). impressed me was the way Mr. 
Sales at Chowtsun:—‘“There is Wang knew his Bible, you could 
more effective evangelism being ask him, where is a certain verse, 
ee today than at any time and he would tell you right off 
my experience. A year’s sup- without a moment’s hesitation. 
ply "of Bibles and New Testaments He made me wish that I knew 
has been sold in the first five my Bible better. He has only 
months of this year.” been a Christian a few years, I 
Dr. Wilfred Flowers, of Chow- feel that after hearing stch 
tsun, Shantang. (The Missionary stirring messages the Christian# 
Herald of the Baptist Missionary will either have to go forward 
Society, Aug. 1938 Vol. 120) or go back—they can’t stand still, 
’ Christians who have come West: | Will you please pray that they 
—Mr. Li is a Christian from | may be willing to yield themselves 
Honan, and is a trained Christian | entirely to the Lord Jesus Christ 
worker, going about the province and put away everything that 
preaching wherever there are would hinder a close walk with 
open doors, looking to the Lord Him?’ Miss T. Bush, San Hwei, 
té supply his needs. Mr. Wang Kweichow. (China’s Millions 

is a ‘tive wire’ colporteur from | Vol. LXIV No, 8, Aug. 1988) — 
— () 


Notes on Contributors | 


Rev. Lin Pu-chi is Editor of the Chinese Churchman, athena} organ of 
the C.H.S.K.H., and serves in St. Peter’s Parish, Shanghai. 

Miss Alice Gregg came out for the American Church ‘Mission in 1916, 
to the Diocese of Anking. Since 1929 she has been Secretary for 
oa ae 7 Education Committee of the General Synod of the 

Dr. Lee S. Huizenga is a member of the Christian Reformed Church, 

normally stationed in Jukao. He is a very well-known leprologist. 

Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott is a member of the American Church Mission and 

_. .is the President of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 

Mr. J. B. Tayler has been connected with the London Mission and 
Yenching University. Recently he has been doing apeeial work in 
the industrial field in Kansu. 

Professor J. J. Heeren, a member of the Presbyterian North, has been 

_ attached to the staff of Cheeloo University for many years. 

Professor Roderick Scott is a missionary of the American Board and 

_ {s professor of philosophy at Fukien Christian University. 

Dr. C.J . Lin is President of Fukien Christian University. 


FUTURE ARTICLES 
Next month amongst other articles we plan to print an article 
by Dr. Li Tien Lu concerning “The Conception of God’; “A New 
School of Christian Art” by Miss Marie Adams; and the five 
addresses concerning Madras subjects delivered at the bees: 
Christian Fellowship in August, 
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